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by any American. Certainly no book, in English, gives so complete 
and accurate an account of the German school system. Its value lies not 
only in this fact, but also in its comparison of the German schools with 
our own—and in pointing out what may be learned from the former to our 
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The Rural School Problem.* 


By FLORENCE BURLINGAME, Minnesota. 
Problems of the Course of Study. 


_ In spite of the many and manifest deficiencies in our 
rural schools it is not to be supposed that they have 
failed to share in the general progress and intellectual 
uplifting which has come to this country in the last fifty 
years under the vague name of the new education. The 
necessity for better material equipment, for a wider curri- 
culum and more rational methods, is almost universally 
recognized, while with the advance in material prosperity 
there has come a greater sense of obligation and a more 
liberal feeling toward the schools. As a result, the rude 
dilapidated buildings, the home-made, hand-carved desks, 
the dog-eared books, the uncultured “schoolmaster” of 
the first half of the century have quite disappeared. In 
their place we have neat, well-kept and comfortable, 
often tasteful buildings and scientifically constructed 
desks. We have good blackboards, and the best of maps 
cover the erstwhile bare and dingy walls. The free-text 
laws are taken advantage of to put into the hands of 
pupils neat text-books, of the latest date and the best 
quality as to contents, material, and workmanship. In 
place of the old-time master whose sole aim was to keep 
order and hear the lessons which had been memorized 
from the book, the present demand is for teachers of 
higher culture, broader attainments, and greater concep- 
tion of their duties,—teachers who aim to train their 
pupils to habits of logical thinking, rizht feeling, and 
prompt action under the guidance of high moral 
principles. 

Such teachers are sought naturally among the students 
and graduates of our professional and normal schools, 
and the demand for these teachers not only exceeds the 
supply, but is a growing demand which promises to ex- 
ceed it for many years to come. Owing to this demand 
and to the greater inducements held out by the town 
schools, it follows that the more experienced and skilful 
teachers seek and find positions in the graded schools, 
while the country schools fall into the hands of the 
younger ones, of girls who are bright and intelligent 
enough, but whose limited experience of life has not 
prepared them to appreciate either the opportunities or 
the responsibilities thus placed in their hands, much less 
to make the best use of these opportunities. 


Independence of the Teacher, 


In the manifold difficulties which the young teacher 
thus confronts, her main reliance must be her own good 
sense and judgment, and above all, her courage and 
freedom from prejudice. She is in an absolutely new 
position ; she is meeting the “new occasions that teach 
new duties,” and she must meet these teachings with a 
fair, open, and unbiased attitude of mind. She has full 
freedom to do what she pleases in the school. She may 
attempt to teach much or little, many subjects or few ; 
she may make and enforce few rules or none, but she 
herself must decide what shall: be done and how, and 
rely for the doing of it upon her own strength and abil- 
ity. If she succeeds the praise belongs to her alone; if 


she fails the blame rests wholly upon her shoulders. 
With the realization of this fact the teacher has taken 
the first step toward success. And at every step she 


* Continuation of discussion begun in THE SCHOOL JouURNAL for 
Dec. 1. 





will need courage and strength to do what her own un- 
prejudiced judgment tells her is best. 

Some things are best left undone. Because a thing 
has been done here or elsewhere is no reason for doing 
it now. Because there are text-books in physiology for 
each pupil and state laws requiring “regular and sys- 
tematic instruction in temperance hygiene” this is no 
valid reason why the teacher should feel compelled to 
organize two or three classes in the subject with daily 
recitations ; all the needs of the pupil and the require- 
ments of the law can be met more easily and simply. 
Because the list of text-books contains primary grammar 
and language books “for the third and fourth grade” 
she need not feel bound to put those books into the hands 
of the children and to give them set and separate lan- 
guage lessons. And because her teachers’ magazines 
give charming lessons in sticklaying and paper-folding 
she need not feel compelled to adopt kinds of “busy 
work” in which she can see no direct bearing upon the 
work and interests of the pupil. Nor, on the other hand, 
because algebra, literature, and physics are high school 
subjects in which no text-books have been provided, need 
she feel bound to refuse to teach them to the ambitious 
boy or girl who shows ability to master them, even tho 
that same pupil may scarcely come up to the high school 
standard in grammar, and may not yet have passed the 
eighth grade examinations in geography. 

Two things should have weight in deciding what is to 
be done or not done. First the needs, interests, and 
attainments of the pupils should be considered, second 
the opportunities offered by the environment. Studying 
these let the teacher decide what the pupil is best fitted 
to learn, and what he needs most, and having decided 
this, teach in such a manner as to take advantage of 
every possible experience of the pupil and his environ- 
ment. 

Opportunities For Nature Study. 


One of the subjects for which the country offers peculiar 
advantages is “‘ nature study,” which includes all the phe- 
nomena of earth, air, and sea, but which is commonly 
narrowed to comprehend the elementary facts of botany 
zoology, and meteorology. And here the teacher encoun- 
ters peculiar difficulties arising from the very abundance 
of natural advantages. Say that she decides upon a 
series of lessons in botany. Plants and flowers are so 
familiar to the pupil that it is difficult to induce him to 
study them. They have lost the interest of novelty, 
without gaining that deeper interest which attaches to 
comprehension. The young teacher who puts before her 
class the first flowers of spring and proceeds to develop 
a lesson therein in the most approved normal school man- 
ner, too often finds that her words fall flat, her flowers 
are laughed at, and the whole lesson is regarded with in- 
difference or absolute distaste. Her beautiful Pasque 
flower is to the children “nothing but a crocus” or a 
“ may-flower ” or worse still, “a gosling.” The boys and 
girls see them by thousands each Spring, see them 
plowed upon the hillsides, see them eaten by cattle 
in the pastures, trample on them in the school-yard and 
by the wayside,—and the little Pharisees unconsciously 
parody,—“ Can any good come out of—— a gosling.” 

Neither need the teacher hope to awaken interest by 
the use of correct names and terms and the closer 
observation of the parts and their uses. Children are 
conservative, and having once decided on the name and 
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characteristics of a thing are loath. to change either, 
New things if you please, are welcome under the old name, 
but a new name for the same old thing, no indeed—nor 
even names for new parts which have never seemed to 
them of enough importance to need names. 

So many a teacher becomes discouraged over her bot- 
any lessons, which she had meant sliould be so interest- 
ing. She wonders why there is such reluctance to 
learning to say corolla and petal, calyx and sepal, and 
why stamen, pistil, petiole and stipule are such mirth- 
provoking words ; and she frequently ends by attributing 
it to the total depravity of human nature in general and 
the mental deficiency of these pupils in particular. Yet 
the whole secret of the matter lies in the fact that 
“leaves” have hitherto been a full equivalent for the 
first series of words and that thesecond stands for things 
to which the mind utterly refuses to attach any import- 
ance. The country child in the midst of his opportuni- 
ties for nature study too often before he can learn has to 
be convinced : first, that he does not already know, 
and second, that there is any reason for his knowing. 

A slight investigation will show the observant teacher 
whether the attitude of mind exists or not. If it is 
strongly prevalent she must proceed in different manner 
from that she would adopt if the attitude of the pupils 
weredifferent. Her first step must be to change the atti- 
tude, to awaken interest, to open the children’s eyes to 
the importance of many things they have never even no- 
ticed before. One of the best devices for this is that of 
asking the pupils to see how many different varieties or 
species of plants—(flowers, leaves, berries, seeds, etc.), 
can be found in the immediate neighborhood. The re- 
sult will surprise the pupils, and perhaps the teacher 
also. No country region is so barren or monotonous in 
vegetation as not to yield dozens of species. 

In one school, out on the bare prairies of Dakota, a ten- 
minute exploration of the school-yard resulted in the dis- 
covery of thirty-one distinct species in blossom, includ- 
ing two kinds of violets, woodsorrel, saxifrages, geums, 
cinque-foils, immortelles, and many others, some of which 
the children declared they had never seen before, and for 
which the teacher could not always furnish the name. 
But it makes no difference if the teacher cannot name 
half the plants brought intoher. Neither can the chil- 
dren, by whom they have hitherto been unnoticed or un- 
seen. Now there is an interest, a desire to know the 
names, and the names given will be gladly learned and 
repeated. The fact that the teacher is puzzled over a 
plant for a time increases the interest, arouses. curi- 
osity. How does she find out the name? Why is this 
an anemone and that a saxifrage? Why are these two 
both classed in the one family, and why is one a geum 
and the other a cinque-foil? and why is the latter said to 
be closely related to the strawberry? and why is the 
white prairie anemone classed with the yellow buttercup? 
and why—? and why—-? Nowstamens and pistils acquire 
sudden importance, petioles and stipules cease to provoke 
giggles and provoke thought instead, and before the pu- 
pil realizes it he is well on his way toward mastering not 
only the principles of botanical classification but its no- 
menclature as well ; and this, too, under the stimulus of 
vital interest. To this may be added habitat, conditions 
of growth, mode of reproduction, etc., until the founda- 
tion is well laid for scientific botany, laid not only in 
knowledge but in interest. 

Chances for Out-of-Door Study, 

It is not flowers alone that may be thus collected and 
classified. Inthe autumn the same work may be done 
with seeds and berries. If the region is wooded a collec- 
tion of tree leaves will show the number of species and 
give a clue to their names. Walks may be taken for the 
purpose of seeing who can find and name the most 
kinds of trees in a certain wood-lot. Only for this work 
the teacher needs some means of determining species 
apart from the flowers, which often disappear before the 
leaves come out and are at best usually inconspicuous and 
difficult to analyze. 

If the school is near a swamp, mosses and lichens may 
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be gathered in the noon rambles. -Even in winter the 
swamps will yield treasures of mosses and evergreens, 
Stones from river-bed, field, roadside or quarry furnish 
also much opportunity for comparison and discrimination 
in texture, hardness, shape, and composition. The use 
of the acid test for limestone, the recognition of clayy 
rock by the smell, the distinction between native rock 
and boulders, between rock fragments and pebbles, all 
are matters new to the pupils and therefore of interest. 
If a stream or pond is near by a water telescope, easily 
made by any boy who can saw and hammer, will open a 
region new and unexplored. 

All this work should be incidental in character and 
preparatory in aim. The teacher should bear in mind 
that its object and end is interest, and the arousing of 
positive attention. Drill and thoroness of detail come 
later. The teacher must not interpret the principle of pro- 
ceeding from the known to the unknown, to mean that 
a thoro acquaintance with all the details of the familiar 
object should precede study of an unfamiliar but allied 
one. The new must indeed be interpreted in the light of 
the old as a condition of comprehension; but the old 
must gain in significance and importance thru experience 
of the new as acondition of interest, and therefore of 


self-activity. 
Changing the Work. 

In additions to and subtractions from the course of 
study, it is usually wise to proceed in an incidental and 
informal way, to talk as little as possible about what is 
going to be done in this respect, and to avoid all appear- 
ance of abrupt change. Above all in arranging the 
classes avoid “setting back” pupils in such a way as to 
humiliate or discourage them. While a review of pre- 
vious work often seems necessary and classes are often 
found advanced far beyond their acquirement, at the 
same time the small classes and independent situation of 
the country school afford peculiar opportunity for avoid- 
ing formal demotion. Say that a class in arithmetic is 
found to be working in interest when but one or two 
have grasped the first principles of decimals. “Turning 
back” not merely discourages the pupils but implies too 
close a dependence upon the text-book, thus deepening 
the impression, which children too readily receive, that 
memory of the text is the measure of education. Rather 
let a few lessons reveal to both teacher and pupil the 
latter’s deficiencies, then lay aside the text-book and re- 
place it by oral lessons and objective work, supplemented 
by written work copied from the blackboard. 

If a grammar class is found stranded among participles 
and infinitives when there is no true comprehension of 
the nature of noun, verb or adjective, the best remedy 
is a laying aside of the book for a space, while the pupils 
study the real things, the noun, verb, and adjective in 
their logical relations; work for which any book furnishes 
abundant and appropriate material. It is not necessary 
that the grammar class should have classic selections to 
parse and analyze. The very arithmetic which is so 
difficult for them as arithmetic may furnish most valua- 
ble material for a grammar lesson, which value is not 
reduced by the fact that the pupil soon discovers his 
grammar to be an aid in comprehending his arithmetic. 
Texts in geography or history will answer the same pur- 

ose. 
: Another advantage in changing the work instead of 
“turning back” is that it often obviates the necessity of 
dividing the class in order to do justice to the brighter 
members. The new way of putting things secures to these 
both interest and profit while they in turn, by their 
quicker comprehension and their deeper interest, become 
a help and an inspiration to the class. If the regular 
work which suffices for the rest does not fill up their 
time, extra work can be given to those who show by their 
daily work in the regular classes that they have both 
desire and ability forit. The boy, bright in mathematics, 
may be given a simple algebra, on condition that he con- 
tinues to l-ad the arithmetic class. The history lover 
may be allowed a volume of Prescott or Ridpath, or a 
Dickens’ “Child’s History of England,” so long as his 
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ready wit and power of logical thinking helps to solve 
every knotty problem of the history class. The scientifi- 
cally or mechanically inclined pupil may hold the position 
of first assistant to the teacher in all her investigations 
and experiments, while for the literary pupil there are 
classics without number which may be read, analyzed, 
and so appreciated and “absorbed” as to become thru 
that pupil a source of inspiration to the whole school. 

This extra work, however, should not mean the multi- 
plication of classes or any neglect of more regular work 
by pupils so privileged, for such extra work is, and should 
be considered, a privilege, not a task, to be gained only 
by faithful performance of every duty and every task 
however distasteful. The solitary algebra student earns 
the privilege of devoting a portion of his time to his pet 
study and of consulting the teacher at odd moments 
about its difficulties, only by his faithful work, not only 
in the arithmetic class, but in the spelling and grammar 
classes also, in which he is often far from being the 
leader ; and the literary pupil gains the privilege of 
reading Scott or Longfellow or Macaulay in school-time, 
only on condition that the distasteful arithmetic or geog- 
raphy lesson is first brought up to the level of the class. 
The brighter ones are to be taught the necessity of hard 
work and to learn from the slower ones the value of 
drudgery, as well as they are to inspire the duller ones 
with their own higher ambitions and ideals. 

For in the country school, as in no other, is the power 
of example and imitation fully manifest. The very in- 
equalities of age, ability, and attainment which the 
teacher deplores and which it is the aim of the graded 
school to remove, form a most potent factor in the in- 
tellectual life of the school. Every pupil may, if he 
chooses, hear any or every recitation of every class, and 
it is a well-known fact that children often learn from 
each other far more easily than from book or teacher, 
learn with less fatigue and with more interest ; learn 
from the recitations of higher classes things which they 
could not be set to study, but which aid in comprehend- 
ing their own lessons or arouse ambition for the future. 
So while the teacher should never abdicate her position 
as commander-in-chief, she will, if she is wise, make of her 
stronger pupils captains and lieutenants whose example 
and leadership will be an aid and an inspiration to the 
younger and weaker, while they in turn, are taught the 
virtues of patience, industry, and perseverance. 


RH 
For the Christmas Tree. 


Children are so happy to make ready little gifts for the 
home people that altho it means considerable work and 
forethought I never omit this important part of the 
Christmas season. If we have a Christmas tree at school, 
and we usually do, the parents are always invited, and 
the presents for them are hung on the tree to be cistrib- 
uted by the little ones to tneir own fathers and mothers. 

My children are already hard at work on kindergarten 
mats, needlebook, stamp cases, bookmarks, blotters, flow- 
er-pot covers, picture frames, small scrap-books, letter- 
racks, pincushions, etc. Many of the little folks are 
bringing me their pennies instead of spending them for 
sweets, and I buy worsteds, cardboard, and other mate- 
rials with the money. This affords excellent lessons in 
thrift and self-denial, and makes the children learn that 
giving really means an effort. 

Of course it is work, but the children and I enjoy it 
together, for what greater pleasure can a teacher have 
than to see her pupils happy. HARRIET PHELPs. 

Virginia. ; 

It is a question that naturalists have often asked, Why 
do birds come to the north to rear their young? Sir 
Herbert Maxwell says it is a hereditary impulse; that 
all animated nature had its origin in polar and not in 
equatorial regions. Prof. Miall points out that races of 
men, animals, and plants, religious faiths, and modes of 
civilization all have originated in the northern continents 
and spread out in successive waves. 
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Practical Instruction in Rural Schools. 
By T. G. Rooper, England. 


There is a common complaint that all who are born in 
a country village hasten to leave it as soon as they are 
old enough to make a living elsewhere. Various causes 
are assigned, none of which are of universal application. 
It is not, for instance, always the case that no money 
can be made in the country ; it is not invariably true 
that the cottage homes in the country are less attractive 
than those in the towns ; it is not in every village that 
social life is hopelessly dull. Those who know at how 
early an age the children leave school, and how irregular 
is their attendance (in many cases), will be slow to at- 
tribute the migration to “over education.” 

Perhaps, after all, the reports of the decay of the 
villages have been exaggerated, and the lamentations 
over it louder than are warranted by the facts of the 
case. The pedestrian who can cover twenty or thirty 
miles a day still finds at intervals the homes of people 
who live as contentedly as most men. If he meets with 
a few who long for life in a town, will he not find many 
in great cities who sigh in vain for the country which 
they have left ? 

Altho, however, it is unreasonable to depreciate un- 
duly the condition of our rural population, it does not 
follow that it is incapable of improvement or that the 
education, which after all has done so much to rescue 
the people from ignorance and boorishness, is, therefore, 
perfect. 

The course of study for country school children should 
be framed with direct reference to the actual conditions 
that surround rural homes, and it should do a little, at 
any rate, toimprove them. Among the most important 
points to be kept in mind are the following :— 


The Beauty of the Country. 


I. The children are often insufficiently taught how to 
enjoy the beauty of country scenery, or how to find out 
the interests of country pursuits. The remedy for this 
is to encourage the outdoor study of geography in its 
broader sense. Much attention should be paid in early 
years to the picturesque and natural beauty of the dis- 
trict. Prints of famous paintings of rural life should be 
hung in schools and the beauty pointed out. Many a 
lad who could be taught to shoot straight with a rifle 
could also be taught to “ reap the harvest of a quiet eye,” 
and to enjoy the “incomparable pomp of dawn,” and the 
eternal peace of sunset, and similar beauties of nature 
to which some who live on farms are far from being 


blind. 
Learning by Doing. 

II. Children are often insufficiently taught to “learn 
by doing,” which should be the fundamental principle of 
all modern education. The boys can pass by easy stages 
from making a diagram of a walk taken in a school ex- 
pedition to “traversing” a limited tract of country and 
constructing a plan of it by means of a compass. They 
can also learn the elements of surveying. The geog- 
raphy of foreign lands becomes far more interesting 
when it is preceded by such a study of the neighborhood 
of the school, and, besides, there are an immense num- 
ber of occasions in life when some power of perceiving 
the “lie of the land” is of the utmost consequence. 
Another and an easier application of the principle of 
“learn by doing,” is to make records of rainfall, heat or 
cold, wind, clouds, and moisture of the air. Such statis- 
tics form useful matter for the arithmetic lesson, and 
throw much meaning and interest into the use of deci- 
mals. Some power of understanding a forecast of the 
weather is useful to all, especially farmers. Collections 
of grasses which are found in the meadows can easily be 
made and preserved. The wild flowers which form weeds 
among the grass, and spoil it, should also be collected, 
and modes of elimination experimented upon. 


Industrial Training. 
III. The industrial sense of children is often insuffi- 
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ciently cultivated. The remedy for this is twofold. A 
suitable course of manual training thru woodwork should 
be taken up. For country purposes this should lead up 
to what the famers call rough carpentry, such as making 
troughs, milking stools, short ladders, hand gates, 
hutches, and the like. There should also be a set of 
school gardens. In their most perfect form these will 
include the three chief kinds of horticulture, namely, 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers. In the plots for fruit 
the boys can learn in the spring season about the fruit 
trees, the preparation of the ground, distance for plant- 
ing, removing trees, shaping the crown of the tree, trim- 
ming the roots and pruning; also about vegetables, the 
preparation of the soil by trenching and manuring, lay- 
ing out garden beds, sowing, hoeing, and weeding, and 
the germination of seeds. In the autumn the lessons in 
the fruit-tree plot will deal with tending old trees, hol- 
low branches, smearing stems, blight, canker, gums, 
moss, and rotting. The autumn is the time for learning 
about gathering, packing, and storing fruit, besides col- 
lecting, cleaning, and preserving seed. Lessons in sim- 
ple book-keeping are of the utmost importance to every- 
one, and easily be given in connection with the sales of 
garden produce. 

Insect pests can be studied, and also various galls, 
mosses, and lichens which hinder growth, together with 
the numerous caterpillars, flies, and moths, which are the 
enemies of flowers, vegetables, and fruits. In a writing 
book can be preserved specimens of an injured leaf, of 
the insect causing the injury in various stages, and a 
description of the remedy. In the summer time it is 
possible to produce varieties of flowers, etc., by crossing. 
If the boys have learned the use of the knife in the 
course of their manual training, they can apply their 
skill to budding, pruning, and grafting. 

Object lessons given in the school-room will enable 
boys to find out what elements are present in the milk, 
meat, and fruit, and to trace these back to the 
soil, and from the soil to the rock from which the soil is 
made. Such information will assist in the application 
of manure. The more the children learn to use their 
hands thru manual trining the more they will beable to use 
the heads in performing suggestive experiments, and ap- 
plying them to profitable uses. 

Object lessons can be given upon the effects of moist- 
ure and dryness, upon dampness and the value of drain- 
ing, upon expansion and contraction, upon “sour” milk, 
“high” meat, sterilization, and disinfection. The prin- 
ciples of ventilation and its value can be illustrated by 
apparatus which any boy can learn to construct. The 
treatment of wounds, fractures, and common accidents 
can also be practiced. 


Opportunities. 

It is obvious that no one school can deal with all the 
subjects of instruction that have been proposed. Uni- 
formity of procedure is not necessary nor desirable. 
Every school should possess a character of its own. 
’The teachers should, when necessary, receive aid from 
without, and should welcome the co-operation of others. 
There are few districts where arrangements would not 
be made to secure for the village school the help of 
joiners, smiths, gardeners, farmers, naturalists, doctors, 
surveyors, and other experts. There are many things 
which cannot be taught by the teacher himself, but 
which can be introduced into the curriculum by utilizing 
other local talent. 

In conclusion, I would urge that the interest taken in 
the rising generation might well be extended. Success 
is attending the efforts of those nations which best pre- 
pare their children for the duties of life, and not of 
those which convert youthful energies at the earliest 
possible moment into cash; still less of those which 
think in regard to the learning acquired during the first 
fourteen years of life “ the less the better.” 
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Literature in Elementary Schools. II. 
Arranged for the Schools of Syracuse, N. Y., 
By Prin. W. D. Lewis, Prescott School. 


The first difficulty to be encountered in giving litera- 
ture its proper place in the grades is the alleged crowded 
condition of the present course. The diminished amount 
of number work required in the primary grades opens the 
way for larger emphasis upon instruction both in the 
mechanical process of reading and in literary work. It 
is possible that the work in number can be somewhat 
further lightened in the fourth and fifth grades without 
loss of strength to the arithmetic course as a whole. 
These and other modifications of the course of study 
should make it possible to carry reading, and with it lit- 
erature, thru the last two years, instead of ending in 
the second half of the sixth grade as at present. _I be- 
lieve that more than a corresponding benefit would thus 
be realized in the better understanding with which pupils 
would study the regular lessons. It should be noted that 
no material addition to the course would be made, except 
in the seventh and the first half of the eighth years. In 
the second half of the eighth year the Regents already 
require nearly as much of this work as is outlined in our 
course, while many schools are doing in the first six 
grades almost as much reading as is prescribed therein.* 
It must be remembered, moreover, that in all the grades 
the literature would dispose of much of the language 
work. 

Lack in Teachers’ Preparation. 

The second great difficulty is that our teachers are not 
prepared to teach literature. Neither were they ten 
years ago prepared to teach music, and, as then, they 
need professional guidance. The fault, however, can be 
partly amended for the future by giving to the members 
of teachers’ training classes such instruction in literature 
generally, and in juvenile literature particularly, as will 
fit them for the work. This is already done in many of 
the best normal schools. Above all, they should receive 
an inspiration that will open the way for that sympathe- 
tic appreciation necessary to any real teaching of litera- 
ture, for it must be remembered that literature is a heart 
subject—one that cannot be reduced to rules and analy- 
sis without losing its vital force. 

Many of our teachers will rise to the occasion, while 
all can follow the directions laid down for them, and a 
large number of pupils of their own taste and tendency 
will get the essential benefits. Even slight contact with 
a teacher who has the all-important power of inspiration 
will bring large results, so that a few teachers wil! have 
great influence thruout each school. Any teacher can 
at least teach the use of books of reference. Pupils 
should be required to consult cyclopedias, magazine ar- 
ticles, and original sources of knowledge, and should be 
taught to get at the desired information without loss of 
time. It is not unusual to see a pupil or even a teacher 
tumbling the body of a book in an indefinite hope of find- 
ing some fact, apparently oblivious of the use of an in- 


dex. 
Character of the Work. 


The work in literature should- be of two kinds: that 
which is done in school with the aid of the teacher, and 
that which is done at home under her guidance. It goes 
without saying that pupils can read more difficult matter 
with the explanations of the teacher than alone. Classes, 
therefore, should be supplied with sets of books contain- 
ing the works of standard authors, both in the form of 
selections, like the two series hereafter recommended as 
the basis of the work, and complete editions of great 
pieces of literature, like Robinson Crusoe, which are 
especially adapted to children. 

The children in the primary grades are interested in 





* A complete outline of the course as arranged for the Syra- 
cuse schools will be given in a torthcoming number of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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fairy tales, fables, and myths far beyond their ability to 
read. A great many of these stories should be told to them, 
and they should be encouraged to repeat the stories and 
to comment upon them, thus furnishing material for lan- 
guage work. Other stories should be read to them and 
~_ should be led to see the purpose of learning to 
read. 

Poems should be memorized in all the grades, begin- 
ning with the first. These should of course be adapted 


to the grade, but even if they are not fully comprehended 


at first, they will take on new meaning in later years. 
To furnish the teachers with material, desk books should 
be supplied, and definite instructions given as to the work 
to be done. In the course of study it will be seen that a 
majority of the selections to be memorized are contained 
in Whittier’s ‘ Child Life in Verse,” and “Selections for 
Memorizing,” by Williams and Foster. One or more cop- 
ies of each of these books should be in each building, 
thus rendering desirable material accessible, and making 
proper supervision possible. These selections should be 
mainly used for concert reading. I believe that the best 
results can be gotten if the children do not see the poem. 
The teacher must first understand the poem herself ; 
then let her clear away any verbal difficulties that would 
trouble the class, and her vocal interpretation will be 
adopted by the class with the same keen enjoyment that 
they would feel in a rousing song. Short quotations will 
of course be used in every grade. 

One point should be carefully observed both in the use of 
such books as contain biographies of authors,—the selec- 
tions from the author’s work should always precede the 
study of his life. Longfellow, Whittier, and Lowell are 
only names to the child until he has come to know the 
writer thru his works. When there is awakened in the 
pupil a genuine love for the poem, he will be glad to 
know something of the poet. 


The Public Library as an Aid. 


It is of course impossible for any school to be supplied 
with all the books necessary to put into immediate oper- 
ation the work here outlined. However, much can be 
done thru the public library, if the co-operation of the 
trustees can be secured. In St. Louis the public library 
has over two hundred sets of supplementary readers. 
These sets are classified by grades, and the principals 
send for them as they are needed. In many cities teach- 
ers are supplied with special cards, enabling them to 
draw from five to ten books at a time for the use of their 
classes. A method pursued in many cities is to make 
the schools regular distributing centers for the public 
library so far as pupils are concerned. In the higher 
grades it may frequently be impossible to do in class all 
the reading outlined. If each member of the class can 
be supplied with a copy of the book, the reading can be 
done at home in place of what already is done in nearly 
all cases without direction. After the difficulties of be- 
ginning have been mastered, children will read much bet- 
ter literature than if left to their own taste. I have 
known many pupils who would not read Ivanhoe because 
they could not get interested in the first forty or fifty 
pages. 
give a little time to discussion of plot, characters, or in- 
cidents, is perhaps better than to read the whole book in 
class, and is a great saving of time. The difficulty of 
course will be to secure a sufficient number of sets of 
‘books. I trust that some day we shall have enough sets 
of the best books, so that practically all of the home read- 
ing of pupils can be done on this plan. 


Library Sets for School Use. 


I would recommend that the trustees of the public 
library be asked to purchase several copies of each of 
the books herein listed for reading to the class, and that 
they be kept exclusively for the use of teachers. Doubt- 
less the library already has many of these books, as well 





* See chapter ‘‘ Learning to Read" in Miss Sarah Louise Ar- 
nold’s book, ‘‘ Reading : How to Teach It.” 


To get them fairly started in class and then to. 
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as of those listed for the home reading of pupils. Copies 
of the latter could be sent from the library to the schools 
where they were to be distributed. This would provide 
for the books to be read to the class and those to be 
read by pupils at home except those read at home in sets 
which will come later as funds are available. The lib- 
rary and the schoo] department will need to work to- 
gether to provide an adequate number of sets of supple- 
mentary readers. There are two series of books which 
contain a very wide range of the best literary material, 
unusually well adapted to the grades in which it is placed. 
It is my judgment that the first step should be to supply 
to every grade in the city a set of the proper volumes of 
“ Stepping Stones to Literature,” by Arnold and Gilbert, 
and of “Choice Literature,” by Sherman Williams. 
These two series supplement each other, and include 
enough to give a fair sample of each of the best authors. 
As rapidly as possible the other books recommended for 
class reading should be provided. The library money 
annually distributed to the schools would go a long way 
toward starting the work of providing one of the series 
named. Each school should also have a copy of Gayley’s 
“Classical Myths in English Literature” as a reference 
book for teachers. 
Summary of Plans. 


Methods to add interest and profit will suggest them- 
selves to every thoughtful teacher. Composition work 
should go with literature from the lowest grades. Pupils 
should be encouraged to write original stories, to add to 
myths and fables already told, to imagine themselves to 
be certain characters and tell the story from that point 
of view; to describe personal appearance of characters 
and to discuss the moral aspects of a story or of a situa- 
tion. Plays can be read, pupils assuming the various 
parts. Lists of unfamiliar words can be kept, and their 
correct use required. A valuable exercise is to have one 
pupil read to the class something in which all are inter- 
ested. Rhetorical work of the nature of the old-fashioned 
Friday afternoon exercises can frequently be made profit- 
able. I wish that every elementary school teacher, partic- 
ularly every one in the primary grades, would read Miss 
Sarah Arrold’s book, “Reading: How to Teach It.” 
Two other valuable books for teachers are, “The Voice 
and Spiritual Education,” and “The Aims of Literary 
Study,” by Hiram Corson. 


(To be continued.) 


WH 
The Magazine at School. 


By Supt. A. B. Coue, Plainville, Mass. 


(Continued from last week.) 


The wide-awake teacher knows full well that when a 
boy or girl is once interested in a matter, the affair 
usually goes thru without much trouble. Having the 
magazines, how to get the pupils to read them may be 
somewhat of a difficulty. 

The teacher as he gets the magazines from time to 
time and looks them over will do well to select some very 
interesting article and read it carefully. After the 
morning exercises he may announce the fact that he has 
a new copy of the Century or whatever it may be, and 
that he was much interested in an article on Chinese 
customs, or something else. Commencing he may tell 
just enough of the story to get the interest at fever heat 
when lo! the time is up, but any pupil who desires to 
know more can have the magazine when his lessons are 
learned. 

The new magazines should not be brought in all at 
once, but about two or three a week, as the case 
may be. This] serves to keep up the interest by having 
something fresh on hand. 

The contents of allshould be carefully noted, and, as 
lessons in geography and history are studied, the maga- 
zines should be used to supplement the matter in the 
text-books. 

Language work may also be assigned from the maga- 
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zines. A child is given two or more articles upon some 
country, person, or event, and told to bring in a written 
language paper two or three days after. If the articles 
have been judiciously selected with reference to the 
pupil’s taste and ability he finds it a pleasure rather than 
a task, for he is learning something new, and then, too, 
“this is not like a text-book.” 

A certain period may be set apart every Friday during 
which each pupil reports what he has read and what 
interested him most. It is well at this time also, to take 
up the summary of current events. A very good way to 
do this is to choose sides as in the old-fashioned spelling 
matches allowing one side to give the topic, and the 
other side to discuss it. In this way not only is news 
gained, but the power to assimilate and express it is in- 
creased accordingly. 

The short and serial stories may be read by the pupils 
if worthy of reading. The teacher can usually pass an 
intelligent judgment on all such by the reputation of 
the author. 

Of course caution is necessary lest some pupils spend 
too much time on the magazines and not enough on their 
regular class work. At first there is liability of such a 
tendency among two classes,—the boys and the girls who 
like to read, and those who are naturally lazy but are 
willing to look at the pictures. 

In good communities pupils may be allowed to take 
magazines home after they have been in the school-room 
one month, provided they are returned in good condition 
within two or three days as the rules may state. 

It is well to state here that there should be certain 
definite rules or regulations relating to the distribution 
and care of the magazines. 


How to Dispose of Old Magazines. 


With moderate success there will soon be such an 
accumulation that something must be done with the old 
copies. They are still too valuable to be destroyed and 
usually will be in good condition for careful preservation. 
The outside pages, including the covers and a few leaves 
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of advertising matter, will be the only ones entirely 
dilapidated. 

The magazines can be bound in excellent binding for 
about sixty cents a volume. In this way they may be 
preserved intact and kept as regular reference books ; 
or they may be unbound, that is, taken apart and such 
articles chosen as seem best adapted to the interests of 
the every-day school work. 

These articles may be fitted to heavy manila covers 
and held in place with fasteners. On the cover of each 
should be written the title and the subject for which it is 
intended to be a supplementary pamphlet, as geography, 
history, science, or whatever the general subdivisions 
may be. These when properly cataloged, may be filed 
away and used year after year. 

Another valuable portion which alone is worth all the 
trouble taken consists of the pictures. In these days of 
illustrations what an approach to a fine art collection we 
can make at a little cost ! 

These pictures will represent every line of thought 
from biography thru natural scenery, to historical events, 
together with the reproductions of the world’s master- 
pieces. These pictures may be classified and such as are 
desired can be mounted on gray bristol board, or what is 
better 8-ply cardboard which can be purchased for seven 
or eight cents a pound cut to order. 

The remaining pictures will do to illustrate written 
language work or they may be distributed among the 
pupils for private collections. 

In addition to all that has been said one more point 
may be mentioned. The advertisements should not be 
overlooked. In these is shown the great industrial life 
that is going on in the business world. The boy or girl 
who reads and studies them intelligently will be increasing 
his or her stock of general information in the every-day 
affairs of mercantile life to a remarkable degree. 

Finally, it can readily be seen that the magazine may 
be made a very prominent factor in the work of the 
school-room, and that “from cover to cover there is not 
a dull page in it.” 
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Biography and History: 
A Review of New Publications. 
By W. E. CHANCELLOR. 


Alexander the Great, subtitle The Merging of East and 
West in Universal History, is neither biography nor his- 
tory, but a philosophical attempt to construct, out of 
personal facts more or less legendary and national facts, 
partly proven, partly conjectural, an account, true to the 
spirit of the times, of the first great military and political 
genius of the ancient world, his origin, character, pur- 
poses, and accomplishments. The author, President 
Wheeler, of the University of California, has been as 
successful in this attempt as any reasonable scholar or 
man of letters could expect. He has drawn a life-like 
picture of the ancient days, of “Old Greece,” and of 
Persia under Darius; he has created a new Alexander, 
statesmanlike, resourceful, self-controlled ; and he has 
made a book which is no less important as an original 
contribution to the literature which deals with the great 
world-crisis of the fourth century before Christ than it 
is readable and vigorous. It is altogether worth while 
to modernize, for one’s own generation, any great man of 
the world’s past. To image tothe life so great a hero 
as this youth of twenty-one, well-born, and well-taught, 
it is true, but hero none the less, facing first meeting at 
home, then meeting in Greece, next rushing with some 
thirty or forty thousand soldiers against the ancient, 
stolid, widespread, and wealthy empire of Persia and, at 
thirty-two, victorious to the Indus, drawing all the world 
into the light, is distinctly both an historical and a 
literary achievement. If there are threeof transcendent 
greatness in literature, Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare, 
there are three others of transcendent greatness in 
action, Alexander, Cesar, and Napoleon. These are not 
less than the six foremost men of all time. Our author 
demonstrates that in this great galaxy of men, who have 
surpassed all ordinary humanity, Alexander deserves to 
stand a world-force, a maker of new times, a creator of 
the things that were to be but could come to pass by 
him alone. The book, upon the conditions of the avail- 
able data, is surprisingly satisfactory ; the style is hap- 
pily varied with that pleasant vivacity which renews the 
interest of the reader by clever epigram and modern 
phrase. “Virtue,” says the author, “lies not in absti- 
nence but in self-control.” 

The illustrations are many and fine; the maps are ad- 
mirable; and the letter-press is clear and beautiful. 
The book is eminently suitable for the high school library. 
(Putnam’s Sons. New York. 12mo.519pp. Heroes of 
the Nation Series. Price, $1.50.) 


Charles Sumner is the subject of a new biography in 
the American Statesmen Series: the author is Moorfield 
Storey. The Massachusetts senator, whose advocacy of 
freedom for the black slaves nearly cost him his life from 
murderous attack in the very senate chamber of this 
nation, is herein represented as the product of the 
mighty moral forces of his times and surroundings. 
Anti-slavery made him its champion because it found 
in him the scholarship which saw in slavery national de- 
cadence and the morality which could not remember 
peacefully the words of Jefferson, “All men are created 
free,” when his own land of freedom denied this right to 
some of its own inhabitants. But Charles Sumner was 
more than a scholar and a logician; he was absolutely 
conscientious. Once convinced, not by the fiery eloquence 
of others but by his own reflection, that slavery must 
cease, he became one of the great factors in causing it 
to cease. Our nation will always remember him as a 
great orator of the classic type. As such he is portrayed 
in these adequate and admirable pages. He was in 
Emerson’s phrase, “the conscience of the senate,” and 
in Lowell’s phrase a man “true to the ideas of the 
founders” of the republic. (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
Boston and New York. 16mo. pp. 466. Price, $1.25.) 
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English History from the Sources. 

Dr. Guy Carleton Lee, in his Source Book of English 
History, has done something more than collect, ina single 
volume, much of the most significant contemporaneous 
report of events and even more than indicate by some 
two hundred and thirty three “documents” the outline, 
in vivid matter-of-fact statements, of the history of Eng- 
land for two thousand years ; he has edited, with excel- 
lent discretion, an immense mass of materials and in- 
dexed and referenced his selections so skillfully that the 
reader must live, as it were by generation after genera- 
tion, in the very thought and passion of the men of the 
times. Relying upon scholarship alone in its search 
after the truth and in its diligence to speak only the 
truth, the compiler of these pages hus done the full 
duty of the scientific historian, who presents not an 
event or an epoch or a century; but all the known ages 
of a great nation in one long perspective. He gives us 
both the familiar and also some unfamiliar materials of 
English history; not only the Anglo-Saxon laws, the 
Charter of Henry I, the Constitution of Clarendon, Mag- 
na Charta, and all the great statutes of “England’s Un- 
written Constitution,” but also many a passage of illus- 
trative value, such as a contemporaneous account of the 
coronation of Richard I, Wycliffe’s reply to the Pope’s 
summons, various speeches in Henry VIII’s divorce trial 
against Katharine of Arragon, an intensely interesting 
description by Queen Elizabeth’s secretary of state of 
the various classes of society in her realm, quotations 
from the writings of James I, a French account of the 
characters of the men of the Cabal, the famous issue No. 
45 of Wilkes’s North Britain, and Cobbett’s narrative of 
the debate which ended the slave-trade in the British 
Empire. Any one who cares to know the true history 
of the people and the politics, the ‘religion, and the 
business of a great nation must feel the compelling in- 
terest of these interpretative selections; those who 
know much would find here more, and those who 


‘know little would develop from these pages a desire to 


know more. Source-books are not always successful ; 
this book is a key to the library of English historical 
treasures, a master-key, suitable at once for the use of 
the scholar, the journalist, and the beginning student. 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York. pp.XVII and 609. 
Large 12mo.) 
‘ Our New American Problem, 

Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong has rare power to see and to 
tell the essentials of political and social situations. He 
made his reputation, years ago, with Our Country, a book 
used in many colleges and quoted by many preachers 
and publicists from that day to this. Since then he has 
published several books, each as good as that. In Ex- 
pansion just issued he has made another brilliant success. 
His thesis is that the United States of America needs 
new markets and that South America and Asia need the 
civilizing inspiration and the goods of the United States. 
He advocates a “new world life,” says that this is the 
logic of events, and urges prompt acceptance of the 
economic necessity to expand. He favors the Nicarau- 
guan canal as the means of making the Pacific an Anglo- 
Saxon sea. But he does not advocate world-pillage ; 
rather he prophesies a new system of political ethics, 
for which it behooves all good Christians not only to pray 
but to work. This is decidedly a grand “little 
book” for Americans to read now that our November 
elections have sealed with approval our colonial policy.. 
No one who begins to read these brilliant sentences wil } 
care to stop until the last page is finished, for there is 
here spread out’the drama of American history and of 
American destiny. (Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 
12mo. 309pp. Price, $1.00.) 
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Diplomatic Begging. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’S editorial note on mendicancy 
among teachers has been widely commented upon and in 
some places received practical endorsement. Various 
forms of begging, unworthy of the dignity that should 
attach to the teacher’s office have been brought to light 
and ruled out of existence. If teachers would only ask 
themselves the question, “Would a reputable body of 
physicians do this?” they would be less likely to be 
caught in mistakes affecting their professional status. 

By the way, that advertising scheme entered into by 
the Department of Superintendence has not yet been sat- 
isfactorily explained. To what lengths the department 
has become involved, may be judged from a letter-head 
reproduced on this page. Who appointed D. J. DeLong 
as manager of the convention? Since when has there 
been such an office? Here is an interesting announce- 
ment sent out under that letter-head : 


31st Annual Convention 
Department of Superintendence 


Mational Educational Mesociation 


L. D. Harvey, President, Madison, Wis. 
CHICAGO HEU, Ist Nico Pree. Lowell, Mam 
Feb. 25, 26, 2%7,28,1901 FF. B. CoopPer, Secretary, Salt Lake, Utah. 
Address all communications to 
D. J. DELONG, Mar. 
90 Washington Street. 

In connection with and in commemoration of the 3lst annual 
convention of the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, which will be held. in Chicago, 
February 26, 27, and 28, 1901, we shall issue an edition of 3,000 
copies of an Official Prospectus and Journal, in book form, 63 
by 9 inches in size, tobe printed on 140 Ib.enameled book paper, 
Cover of A No. 1 Cover. Design on outside front cover printed 
in 4 colors, inside front, inside back and outside back cover in 
2 colors. The book will be a model as to its Typographical and 
other features. Contents: Constitution, By-laws, Program of 
Proceedings. Subjects for Discussion: History of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence up to 1900, List of Officers and their 
Half-tone Portraits. 2,000 copies will be sent to members 
thruout the country, the others will be for distribution at the 
convention. In order to lessen the expense of the publication 
to us we shall insert advertisements of school supply firms and 
others who are desirous of reaching these people, and only such 
as we can recommend will be allotted space. Our rates for 
space $50 per page, 4 page $25, 2 page $15, 4 page $20. We 
would be pleased to receive your order for as much space as 
you wish. This will be the only Official Publication issued con- 
taining advertisements, authorized by the Department of Super- 
intendence for the 1901 Convention. 

The advantage and profit certain to accrue from an advertise- 
ment in our book are so obvious that we deem it unneces- 
sary to make more than a reference to the matter. Kindly 
favor us with an early reply, and oblige, 


TO BE HELD AT 


Gdicago, Sil.................. 190 


Yours truly, 
D.J DeLong, 
Manager. 


This matter ought to attract the notice of the board 
of directors. Meanwhile the executive committee of the 
N. E. A. ought to issue a statement explaining the atti- 
tude of the general association toward business ventures 
of this sort. Is “Lo, the poor teacher,” to become a 
current phrase? If the N. E. A. cannot be trusted to 
uphold the dignity of the teaching profession, what is to 
be expected of less prominent associations of teachers? 
The manly, honest, professional way is to “pay as you 
go.” Imagine a national body of physicians uniting in a 
circular letter to manufacturers of proprietory medicines, 
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funeral directors, trained nurses, analytical chemists, 
etc., etc., requesting them in diplomatic phrases to re- 
member whose “inflooence” is worth money to them and 
to share the expense of getting up a program by paying 
for advertisements in return for the good-will of the 
doctors ! 

a 


A New Superintendent for Rochester. 


At last the situation at Rechester, N. Y., has drawn 
near to the point of solution. Mr. Noyes has resigned, 
as he should have done long ago. Prof. George M. 
Forbes, of the University of Rochester, who serves also 
as a member of the board of education, has been elected 
temporary superintendent, and it is not improbable that 
he will eventually receive a permanent appointment. Mr. 
Forbes is no doubt a good man for the place. But it 
would be a pity if the board should allow this opportun- 
ity to go by to secure a tried city superintendent whose 
inspirational, intellectual, and educaticnal leadership 
could make the schools the best in the state. Supt. Bal- 
liet, of Springfield, Mass., would be an ideal choice. Per- 
haps Supt. L. H. Jones, of Cleveland, could be induced, 
to come to Rochester. If a New York state educator 
should be preferred, Supt. Griffith, of Utica, would be 
the best man. This is Rochester’s great opportunity. 


PS 


A Correction. 


It was of course Supt. W. 0. Robinson, Rahway, 
N. J., who gave that thoughtful address on “ Teaching 
How to Study,” before the New York Educational 
Council. The writer must have had in mind the author 
of an article in the same number, last week, when he 
changed Superintendent Robinson’s name to “Super- 
intendent Cole.” However there is no harm done. 


Against Cigarette Habit. 


The Edinburgh school board has recently circulated 
among parents a booklet on the evils of juvenile smoking, 
calling attention to its evil effects upon morals and 
physique of the young. Parents and guardians are 
earnestly requested to co-operate with the board in 
checking the prevalence of smoking among young boys, 
This is the second great attempt in the British Isles to 
stamp out the cigarette habit among school children. 
Only a short time ago the London school board instructed 
its teachers “to do all in their power to discourage the 
evil practice of smoking by juveniles.” Competent ob- 
servers are agreed that the tobacco habit is on the in- 
crease in England and Scotland. 


The Flag Decorations for Buffalo. 


The Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo will be unique 
among the great exhibitions in the use that will be made 
of flags and national coats-of-arms. At former expositions 
the flags have been hung as an afterthought by contrac- 
tors or exhibitors, with no especial reference to the gen- 
eral decorative scheme. At Buffalo, on the contrary, 
they will be one of the most essential parts of the whole 
scheme of color decorations. All the flags and crests of 
the South and Central American countries will be used, 
as well as our own various emblems. The work of arrang- 
ing these drapery decorations has been assigned to Miss 
Adelaide J. Thorpe, a specialist in textiles and textures 
who has just returned from several months’ study of the 
draperies used at the Paris exposition with a conviction 
that much better arrangements can be made for the Pan- 
American affair. The main point that Miss Thorpe is 
making in the decorations, is that they shall be used to 
emphasize rather than conceal the interesting features 
of the architectural construction in the exposition build- 
ings. 

Dust in the Sea Winds. 


A peculiar feature of the winds that play over the 
ocean is the amount of dust they contain. The deck of the 
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ordinary sailing vessel has to be swept quite as regularly 
as the housewife’s mantle and bookcase. The steamship, 
too, gathers considerable dust as it goes, but the sails of 
the “ wind-jammer” seem to be the ideal dust collector 
The captain of an American sailing vessel in a voyage 
of ninety-seven days from New York to San Francisco 
saved carefully all the dust that was swept from the deck 
and found that it measured twenty-four and one-half 
barrels. Subjected to analysis it was discovered to. be 
full of particles of vegetable fiber, leather, cork and saw- 
dust. There was very little meteoric dust in it, so that 
the theory of its celestial origin is ;practically untenable. 





Things seem to be goiing from bad to worse in San 
Francisco. One of the newspapers remarks pessimistic- 
ally, “If our people entertained as slight a regard for 
the board of education and the superintendent of schools 
as these, judging from their interminable rows, have for 
one other, his Highness, the mayor, would soon see the 
necessity of appoiating a new governing body for the 
public schools.” 


_The Emperor of Germany has issued a decree to the 
effect that hereafter special attention shall be given to 
the English language in all the German gymnasia. It 
is now to be on an equality with ‘Greek in the under 
classes and to displace French as an obligatory study in 
the three upper classes, French being made optional. 


A number of prominent specialists in psychology, 


among others Prof. E. W. Scripture, of Yale, Prof. ° 


Gabriel Campbell, of Dartmouth, Dr. James H. Leuba, 
of Bryn Mawr, and Mr. Arthur MacDonald, of the United 
States Bureau of Education, have united in issuing a 
statement condemning a course in hypnotism advertised 
by the “ American College of Science,” of Philadelphia, 
and explaining the way in which their names came to be 
used in the program of instruction. Each of these gen- 
tleman was solicited some time ago to prepare an article 
for the New York State Publishing Company, of Roch- 
ester. Some thirty articles were sent in and published 
in book form, the names of the authors almost simultan- 
eously appearing in connection with the course, adver- 
tised by the American College of Sciences. It was stated 
that these, the leading authorities of the country in 
psychical research, are represented in the compilation of 
this course in hypnotism—a representation which is 
false. 


The state appropriation of Mississippi for public educa- 
tion amounts to nearly one dollar per inhabitant. This 
of course is a very good record for a Southern state, tho 
the amount unless supplemented by good-sized local tax 
levies is not noteworthy enough to justify the boast of 
one of the leading Mississippi papers that “no other 
state does so well as our grand old commonwealth for 
the rising generation.” Newspaper writers, before 
making such rash statements, would do well to consult 
the statistics of state system as carefully tabulated in 
the report of the commissioner of education. 


China contains some of the richest coal depositsin the 
world. In 1899 Professor Drake, of Tientsin, visited the 
coal-fields in the province of Shansi, which were examined 
by Baron von Richthofen, in 1870, and found, as he re- 
ported, that they are of immense extent. The coal area 
is said to be greater than that of Pennsylvania; the an- 
thracite coal alone contained in these fields has been es- 
timated at 630,000,000 tons. The coal-beds are so thick 
and lie so uniformly in a horizontal position that the 
practicability has been suggested of running long lines 
of railroad tunnels thru the beds so that the cars can 
be loaded in the mines, all ready for distant transpor- 
tation. , 


New Jersey is one of the most heavily wooded of the 
Eastern states, ranking second only to Massachusetts in 
this respect. It has no virgin growths of timber as 
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Maine and New York state have, but over its entire sur- 
fave are almost innumerable bits of woodland. Espe- 
cially in the southern part there are extensive reaches of 
pine. These forests and woods of New Jersey have so 
suffered from fires this fall that the annual report of 
the State Geological Survey has deemed it a good 
time to plead for some system of supervision—which shall 
protect the trees and insure their becoming of com- 
mercial value. The pine forests in especial have suf- 
fered greatly during the dry weather. Of course what 
is needed is the appointment of foresters with full 
power to care for the interests of the commonwealth 
in this important matter. 


The news of the downfall of the republic of Acre was 
to most North Americans the first intimation of the ex- 
istence of such a country. It lay between Bolivia and 
Brazil, a sort of no-man’s-land, rich in rubber trees, in 
which a Spanish adventurer, Rodriquez Acres by name, 
had organized a republican form of government. The 
Bolivian government which has aclaim upon the territory 
objected to this declaration of independence and has now 
succeeded in crushing out the infant republic. 


FP 
Educational Meetings. 


Dec. 7 and'8.—Meeting of New Jersey High School Teach- 
ers’ Association, Newark. President, H. C. Krebs, Somerville, 
secretary, Cornelia MacMullan, South Orange. 

De: 7.--Arizoia Teachers’ Associatioa, Temple. Presi- 
dent, Yale Adams, Tucson: secretary, J. C. Cole, Phoenix. 

Dec. 17-23.—Baltimore, Md., County Teachers’ Association, 
Baltimore. 

Dec. 29-22.—San Joaquin Valley (Cal.) Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fresno. 

Dec. 26.—Florida State Teachers’ Association, Tampa. 
President, L. W. Buchholz, Tampa; secretary, H. S. Philip, 
Tampa. 

Dec. 26.—New Mexico Educational Council, Santa Fe. 

Dec. 26-28.—California State Teachers’ Association, San 
Francisco. President, J. W. McClymonds, Oakland; secre- 
tary, Mrs. M. M. Fitzgerald, School Dept., San Francisco. 

Dec. 26-28.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association. Presi- 
dent, R. I. Hamilton, Huntington; secretary, J. R. Hart, 
Lebanon. 

Dec. 26-28.—Associated Academic Principals of the State of 
New York, Syracuse; secretary, H. Dwight Arms, Albany. 

Dec. 26-28.—lowa State Teachers’ Association, Des Moines. 
President, W. O. Riddell, Des Moines; secretary, Miss C. M. 
Goodell, Union. 

Dec. 26-28.—South Dakota Teachers’ Association, Yankton. 
Secretary, Mrs. M. H. Cowan, Iroquois. 

Dec. 26-28.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Spring- 
field. President A. V. Greenman, Aurora; secretary, J. M. 
Bowley, Carbondale. 

Dec. 26-28.—Kentucky Educational Association, Louisville. 

Dec. 26-28.—Minnesota Educational Association, St. Paul; 
D. E. Cloyd, secretary, 

Dec. 26-28.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, Topeka; 
secretary, E. T. Fairchild, Ellesworth. 

Dec. 26-28.—Associated Academic Principals of the State 
of New York, Syracuse. President, Charles W. Evans, East 
Orange, N. J.; secretary, S. Dwight Arms, U. S.N. Y., Al- 

any. 

Dec. 26-29.—Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
President, W. N. Parker, Madison; secretary, T. W. Boyce, 
Milwaukee. 

‘Dec. 26-29.—Oregon State Teachers’ Association, Portland. 
— Frank Rigler, Portland; secretary, G. W. Jones 
alem. 

Dec. 26-29.—National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 
Detroit. 

Dec. 26-30--Oklahoma Teachers’ Association, Guthrie. 

Dec. 27-28.—Louisiana Teachers’ Associatior, Alexandria. 
President, J. E. Keeny, New Iberia; secretary, Miss A. How- 
ell, Shreveport. 

Dec. 27-28.—North Dakota State Teachers’ Association, 
Fargo. President, G. A. McFarland, Valley City; secretary, 
Geo. Martin, St. Thomas. 

Dec. 27-29.—Southern Educational Association, Richmond, 
Va. Secretary, Prof. P. P. Claxton, Greensboro, N. C. 

Dec. 27-29.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, New- 
ark. President, Edwin Shepard, Newark; secretary, Louis C. 
Wooley, Trenton. 

Dec. 28.—Michigan Teachers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 

Feb. 26-28.—Department of Superintendence, N. E. A,, 
Chicago. 

July 1-3.—New York State Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. 
President, J. T. Nicholson, 402 Pleasant Ave., New York city; 
secretary, R. A. Searing, Rochester, 
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Potted Plants in Public Schools. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The authorities of the Missouri Botanical 
Gardens have just consigned two thousand beautiful plants to 
the school-rooms of the city. They will there serve to delight 
the children, adorn the rooms, and give the teachers valuable 
material for their instruction in nature study. 

This plan, which has been in successful operation four years, 
originated with Mr, James Gurney, head gardener at the gar- 
dens. He was troubled every winter by an over-crowding of 
the greenhouses, due to the necessity of bringing in from the 
open air a great many of the less hardy plants and shrubs, It 
occurred to him that many of the varieties in the houses would 
be very acceptable to the schools. Hence the pleasing custom 
of selecting rubber plants, santilinas, acalyphas, and many 
others for the benefit of the children. 


To Rule Politics Out of Schools. 


CAMDEN, N, J.—The efforts of the reformers in this city 
have not yet been crowned with complete success. Largely, 
thru the influence of Camden the Stokes school law was passed 
last spring allowing cities of the first class to choose between 
an elected and an appointed board of education. As soon as 
the law was passed, Camden promptly decided to overthrow 
its board appointed by the mayor and to elect its board in the 
old-fashioned way. Now the reform element is anxious to pro- 
vide that the newly organized board of twelve members be 
taken entirely out of politics. There are accordingly advo- 
cating an amendment to the Stokes’ law which will make pro- 
visions for non-partisanship in the board. It is proposed to 
Five the er party seven members and the minority five. 

n this way neither political party can gain a dangerous pre- 
dominance. 








May Not Sign Diplomas. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The friction between Superin- 
tendent Webster and the school board has brought it to pass 
that a great conflict over the promotion of high school pupils, 
in February, seems to be imminent. The examination for 
promotion will be conducted by the high school principals and 
teachers and the results approved by the board of education, 
so that the superintendent will have no duty to perform except 
the signing of the diplomas. This, he has declared, he can 
legally refuse to do. He would, in any case, prefer not to sign 
certificates for results, the correctness of which he is not res- 
ponsible for and cannot vouch for. 


Mothers Favor One Session Plan. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The mothers of the pupils who attend 
primary schools 33 and 54 are disturbed over the prospect of a 
revival of the two-session system. They met recently to dis- 
cuss the question and agreed to presenta petition to the school 
board, asking for a continuance of the one-session plan. The 
points made were that there would be no time for out-of-door 
exercise were the two sessions resumed; that a hot meal eaten 
hastily in the middle of the day was injurious; and that it 
would be hard on the health of the little ones to go back and 
forth in bad weather. 

Superintendent Van Sickle and his assistants make out a 
strong case in favor of two sessions. They show that during 
the past five oa the one-session plan has been tried on only 
a limited scale, and they call attention to the lessons of practi- 
cal experience as proving that “with children of elementary 
school age, mental tension cannot be maintained for five con- 
secutive hours, even with the brief recesses allowed. The 
school board will carefully consider all sides of the question 
and give its decision soon. 


The Situation in Rochester. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Supt. Milton Noyes has been granted a 
writ of certiorari to compel the board of education to review 
its act in declaring the office of superintendent vacant. Mr. 
Noyes was appointed June 3, 1899, under the provisions of the 
Dow law, fora period of four years. The present board, at 
a meeting last June, passed a resolution declaring that Mr. 
Noyes’ term of office came to a close July 15, 1900, and provided 
for his dismissal on that date. Mr. Noyes appealed and his 
appeal has been sustained. He is adjudged to be still the of- 
ficial of the board of education in all that that term implies. 

A brief review of recent school board history, in Rochester, 
may be interesting for the light it throws upon Supt. Noyes’ 
case. The Rochester board ofeducation, until January 1, 1900, 
was composed of twenty members chosen for reasons more or 
less political, one from each of the twenty wards of the city. 
This board was legislated out of existence and a new one 
ushered in, composed of five members elected by the constitu- 
ency of the whole city. 

The former board was Republican; this board is Republican; 
Mr. Noyes is a Republican. 

The new board has done a great deal of investigating since 
it assumed office. It has unearthed, among other things, an 
alleged hiatus in the school accounts, due, as it is asserted, to 
the failure of school officials to collect or hand over tuition 
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fees that are legally to be exacted from all non-resident pupils. 
Charges rising out of this investigation will be faced by Mr, 
Noyes and his attorney, Mr. John Barhite, at the board meet- 
ing of Novemher 27. 


St. Louis Society of Pedagogy. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The regular bi-monthly session of the 
school of pedagogy was held Nov.17. Nearly one thousand 
members are now enrolled and classes have been organized in 
the following topics: Ethics, pedagogy, history, McMurry’s 
“ General Method,” biology, arithmetic, early English, Spanish, 
French, physi.s, chemistry, water color. 

The local Herbart club Aa resolved itself into a section of 
the society and will study McMurry’s “General Method” 
under the leadership of Mr. C. L. Howard. ‘The Aims of 
Education,” was the subject for discussion at last meeting in 
this department. 

A regular series of stereopticon lectures upon historical and 
geographical subjects is to be introduced into the upper grade 
rooms of the grammar schools. Miss Garesche, of the high 
school is the lecturer. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Supt. Soldan has been agitating the ques- 
tion of new high schools for St. Louis. The present faculties 
are inadequate. Whether he will get them or not remains to 
be seen. The board of education has just authorized the ex- 
penditure of $116,000 on the new Edward Wyman school, and 
claims to have no more money in sight. 


Better Salaries for Philadelphia Teachers. 

The salaries paid in Philadelphia are far below those of New 
York and Boston; an effort is now making to bring them up. 
Among the items brought to the consideration of the board of 
education by the council’s finance committee is one which pro- 
vides for an annual increase of $80 in the salaries of assistant 
teachers in the elementary schools who have given ten years’ 
service ; an increase of $150 in the salaries of teaching prin- 
cipals, and an increase of $200 in the salaries of the supervis- 


‘ing principals of primary schools and of primary schools with 


higher grades. 

Vader the existing schedule the maximum compensation for 
women assistants in elementary schools is only $620, an ex- 
ceedingly small sum to live on in a large city. Many of 
the so-called ‘teaching ”’ principals receive only $750 while 
the supervising principals of primary schools an of primar 
schools of tee Wicker grade get either $1,coo or $1,045, accord- 
ing to their rank. None of these salaries is high enough to 
attract to Philadelphia the strongest teachers from elsewhere. 


The John Sartain school at Glenwood avenue and Oxford 
street, which has just been accepted by the property committee 
will be unique me Philadelphia public schools in at least 
one respect. It will have original mural decorations by Miss 
Emily Sartain, principal of the School of Design for Women 
and daughter of the famous artist after whom the school was 
named. 


Superintendent Brooks is getting ready a catalog of the col- 
lection of lantern slides in the pedagogical library, for the use 
of principals who wish to make selections for their classes in 
geography, history, and other subjects. The collection now 
contains 1,600 slides and is proving itself of great utility. 


Portraits of Educators for School-Rooms. 

The memory of the men who built up the public school sys- 
tem of Pennsylvania is to be honored by a group of seven por- 
traits hung in the Central high school by the associated alumni. 
The pictures were collected by Prof. Franklin S, Edmunds and 
consist of portraits of Samuel Breck, Dr. George Smith, Dr. 
Jesse R. Burden, Thomas Dunlap, George M. Wharton, George 
M. Justice, and Sears Cook Walker. These men were the pio- 
neers of popular education in Philadelphia and deserve well to 
be known by the pupils of the schools. 


Increased Efficiency of Rural Schools. 


ST. PAUL, Minn.—State Supt. Lewis is to ask the legisla 
lature to increase the annual appropriation for state aid to pub- 
lic schools from $76,000 to $105,000. It has been found that 
the policy of helping out the weaker schools of the state is - 
ing excellent results. The rural schools are improving rapidly. 
The number of first-grade teachers in these schools has grown 
twenty-two per cent. in a single year, for the salaries now paid 
are high enough to attract trained instructors. A great many 
rural schools have added libraries and reading-rooms within 
the p ast year. 


Chicago Amends Dawes Resolution. 

Supt. Cooley is very much pleased over the passage of the 
Dawes resolution with its ridiculous features left out. He is 
no longer required to be a monitor or aspy; and at the same 
time the element of “ pull” is practically eliminated. The su- 
per ntendent may now appoint, transfer, and promote princi- 
pals, teachers, and cadets. His action can be overruled only 
by m ority of the board. That is to say he possesses the 
in ative and the board retains only veto power. School trus- 
tee are forbidden to recommend any one to the superintend- 
ent or to the district superintendents unless Mr. Cooley re- 
quests them to dosoin writing. The absurd provision that 
no one else shall speak to the superintendent and that he shalt 
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report the names of those who have tried to approach him has 
been dropped. Anyone other than a superintendent may prop- 
erly urge the qualifications of any candidate. Such persons, 
however, are to be requested to record the recommendations in 
writing. 


Chicago Teachers Patronize Loan Companies. 


Trustee Keating has declared war upon the companies that 
buy the salaries of employees of the Chicago board of educa- 
tion at exorbitant rates of interest. He has been investigating 
the matter and has discovered that at least 600 Chicago teach- 
ers are in the clutches of the loan venders, who discount each 
month’s salary before it is due, deducting five per cent. of the 
amount, The question was brought to the notice of the school 
trustees by one of the loan companies which had an unsatis- 
fied claim of thirty dollars against a teacher. 


Notes from the Massachusetts Meeting. 


Edward Howard Griggs, lecturer before the Twentieth 
Century Club of Boston, led off at the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Nov. 30, with the subject, “The Period of Youth- 
ful Reaction.” 

Prof. Griggs’ paper was devoted mainly to the possibilities 
and dangers of adolescence. He repudiated the time-honored 
theory of the scientists that the religious awakening of children 
of thirteen and fourteen are the direct result of sex development 
claiming for them a more spiritual origin. Children at the 
adolescent age are exceedingly susceptible to the higher as 
well as to the lower phases of existence. They are, however, 
as arule more receptive than active in their attitude. They 
crave self-expression; yet they take the faiths and the teachings 
that are nearest at hand. Only when they detect a note, or 
a Seeming note of insincerity, is the normal adolescent child 
driven into a spirit of hostility or revolt- The all-important 
attitude for parents and teachers of youth is one of sincerity. 
Many peo le say, ‘I don’t protic ine believe in this sort of 
thing myself, but it did me some good when I was young, so 
that I had better continue to teach it.” 

Young people are very quick to resent such insincerity. 
They must invariably be handled with frankness and with 
intelligence. It goes hard with the high school teacher or 
parent who does not keep inline with modern thought. 

The second day’s meeting brought out addresses from Sup’r 
—— of Boston, and Supt. Thomas M. Balliet, of 

pringfield. 

Mr. Martin’s talk on “‘ The Spirit, the Age in Education ” 
was in his best vein, full of brilliant comparisons and analogies. 
Some of his good things are well worth quoting. This, for 
instance, in reference evidently to Dean Briggs’ much dis- 
cussed “Old-fashioned doubts about new-fashioned educa- 
tion ": 

“Every effort is made to make the process of education 
pleasant. Some people—very wise people—who write for the 
Atlantic, think making school life pleasant for children is the 
same as making it easy, and they seem to think that Scott’s 
“ blubbering schoolboy ” is more likely to make a useful man 
than the modern smiling one. Perhaps so; nevertheless the 
current seems to have set the other way. Sunlight and pure 
air and comfortable seats and tasteful decorations, and health- 
ful lunches, and genial and sympathetic teachers are much in 
demand, and in. the new century there will be people who 
never saw a child whipped in school.” 

Speaking of child-study, Mr. Martin made some comments 
upon the abuses of it which have tended to obscure its 
uses. He said that for the average teacher’s intellectual 
digestion, child-study is very rich food; a little of it goes a long 
way. If carried too far it seems to lead to intellectual dyspep- 
sia, so splenetic, so vitriolic, are some of the recent utterances 
of its most enthusiastic promoters. 

The whole tone of Mr. Martin’s address was optimistic. It 
might be summed up in his words, “ ‘The age believes in God; 
it believes also in man.” Thatit also believes in the dollar, he 
nowhere said. 

Foreign Schools. 


The fruits of Superintendent Balliet’s recent studies into 
European school systems appeared in his paper on educational 
conditions abread. A few of his general observations may 
well be set down here. 

With regard to the quality of the teaching in German schools, 
Dr. Balliet has arrived at the conclusion that our best primary 
and grammar schools are fully as good as similar schools abroad 
but that the teaching in our high schools and colleges is dis- 
tinctly inferior to that of the gymnasia and universities. The 
instruction in German higher schools is not only superior to ours 
of the same grade, but is far better than that of the German 
lower schools. 

There is no European country in which instruction in foreign 
languages begins so late as with us. Dr. Balliet believes this 
to be unfortunate for us and proposes that in every city there 
be at least one grammar school, independant of ward lines, to 
which the brighter pupils of the ward schools could be drafted; 
in such a school instruction in Latin and one of the modern 
languages-could begin well down in the grades. 

Everywhere one finds the tendency to emphasize the study 
of the mother-tongue, and to deepen the feeling of race and 
nationality. In Germany the emperor is insisting upon more 
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German in the schools. In Scandinavia, the old Norse classics 
are being cultivated at the expense of Latin and Greek. In 
Bohemia the schools are doing ail in their power to oust the 
German language and the German influence. 


Massachusetts Schools. 


Boston.—By a vote of seventeen to three, in the school com- 
mittee, the salary of the superintendent of schools has been 
increased to $6,000, dating from January first, I900. 


The interest which the unusual conditions in the city have 
awakened, is well shown by the invitation of the Congrega- 
tional club to President Elmer H. Capen, of Tufts college, to 
be one of the speakers at their dinner on Monday evening, 
November 26. President Capen emphasized the connection 
between the condition of education in a commonwealth and 
the virtues on which depend the welfare of the state. Educat- 
ed men are more and more beiug selected to take the leader- 
ship of the great enterprises and institutions of ourtime. We 
have ph in this country, beginning in the cabin of the May- 
flower, by the compact there signed, the problem of civil gov- 
ernment. We have shown how seventy-five millions of people 
can face the greatest civic problems and solve them according 
to common sense, no matter what demagogs may say. 


LyNnN.—Tho the city appropriated $245,000 for the school 
expenses for the current year, the amount will be overrun by 
about $700. Certain of the public schools are greatly agitated 
over the question whether the child’s mother be allowed to sign 
report cards, or the signature of the father be required. 


SOMERVILLE.—-Two members of the school committee, both 
physicians, are agitating the subject of home study. They ask 
such revision of the work as shall materially reduce the 
amount required in the grammar schools. That too much is 
asked of the older pupils seems clear; but the problem is how 
to adjust the changes needed. 


BROOKLINE.—Plans have been adopted for the new manual 
training schoo] to cost $1co,o00, The basement will havea 
large forge shop, 77 by 44 feet, besides boiler and engine 
rooms; the —_— floor will be occupied by a machine shop, 
chipping and filing shop, carpenter oe all of ample dimen- 
sions. The second story will be given to the theoretica! branches 
and drawipg rooms. 


DEDHAM.—The high school alumni held their annual reunion 
on November 27. The occasion was notable from the fact 
that Rev. Carlos Slafter, who became principal of the school 
forty-nine years ago, was present as a guest. 


Boston, Mass.—The election of members of the school 
committee continues to be the center of educational interest. 
The Republicans have nominated their ticket, giving place to 
five of the eight selected by the Public Schools Association. 
The Democrats have nominated a full ticket without regard to 
the association. 


The annual canerush at the Institute of Technology between 
the freshmen and sophomores, November 16, was a very un- 
fortunate affair. It resulted in the death of a young freshman 
from Rochester, N. Y., Hugh C. Moore, thru a wrench of some 
sort which broke his neck. He was a prominent athlete and 
so was given one of the most important positions in the rush. 
Harold W. Sherrill was also badly injured, his left eye being 
severely bruised in such a way as is likely to injure the sight 
permanently. No wonder that President Pritchett announces 
that this will be the last cane rush. It seems high time that 
some other means of testing the comparative strength of 
freshmen and sophomores than dangerous exhibitions of brute 
force should be devised. 

In this connection it is of interest that the students of Tufts 
college, in Somerville, led by the action of the faculty, voted 
out their annual “ Flag Rush,” and appointed a committee to 
find a substitute free from any possibility of danger. While 
this committee is in favor of a flag rush of some kind, it is de- 
sired that no accident could be possible. 


Elsewhere in New England. 


HANOVER, N. H.—The latest department of work to be es- 
tablished in Dartmouth college, is a teaching agency, to aid 
Dartmouth alumni in securing suitable positions. Thenames 
of all alumni who are teaching will be recorded, and the spe- 
cific work of the department will be to ascertain their precise 
qualifications. This will furnish a bureau to which schools 
may apply and secure men of the qualifications which are 
needed to fill their vacancies. Such a department will cer- 
tainly find a field. 


BRUNSWICK, Me.—The catalog of Bowdoin college shows 
an attendance of 252, with a faculty of seventeen professors 
and instructors, independent of the medical college, which is 
located at Portland. Work on the new library building, the 
gift of Gen. Thomas H. Hubbard, of New York city, will com- 
mence early next spring. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—This city celebrated its centennial, 
November 12. ‘The public schools were all closed, not only in 
the city proper but in several surrounding towns Thousands 
of school children listened to patriotic addresses and music. 
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{iy Charter Revision Plans. 

A revision of the charter of the city of New York is im- 
manent. The Charter Revision Commission has prepared its 
schedule for the legislature at Albany. 

The features that especially concern the educational w.rld 
are as follows: The business administration of the schools of 
the entire-city is to be placed in the hands of one board of 
forty-six members, appointed by the mayor. The educational 
administrativn will be centralized in the hands of the city 
superintendent and six assistant superintendents, subject to 
the approval of the central board. The direct supervision of 
the schools will rest with fifteen districtsuperintendents. The 
whole city will be divided into forty-six school districts each 
with a local board of five members, appointed by the borough 
= and presided over by one member of the centrak 

oard. ; 
Mr. Snyder on School-Room Lighting. 

“T was —_ interested,” said Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, superin- 
tendent of school buildings, ‘ in THE SCHOOL .JOURNAL’S ar- 
ticles, of November 3 and December 1, upon the subject of 
school-room lighting. I have always known that a roughened 
glass would give a diffusion of light, and do not doubt that we 
shall see a development along the lines you have suggested in 
your articles. 

‘Of course, the first installations will not take place in New 
York schools. Everything with us is on so large a scaie, we 
have to order in such enormous quantities, that we must wait 
until a thing is absolutely sure betore we go ahead. As I say, 
I am very deeply interested in these experiments in diffused 
light and in the commercial application to architecture, and I 
want to keep myself informed as to them; but suppose I 
should order up prism sashes for all the 180 odd schools of the 
borough and then discover that they were a failure or that bet- 
ter things still were coming! I should like, however, to hear 
of the results in other places. That, you know, is our New 
York attitude in many things. We let others go ahead and 
break out new lines; then, when we are sure we are right, we 
go straight ahead. 

“In the matter of school-houses, I am sure, we are right. I 
am more and more convinced that the English Gothic style of 
architecture is admirably adapted to the necessities of our 
school buildings. It is beautiful and aspiring as regards ex- 
areca and admits of almost ideal arrangements for lighting 
within.” 

Principal Wanted for Commercial High School. 


School authorities are already agitating the important ques- 
tion of the principalship of the new commercial high school. 
Altho the school will not be opened in less than a year, it is 
hoped that the right man will be found early, so that he can be 
sent to Germany to make a special study of commercial educa- 
tion in Leipsic, and other German cities. 

The qualifications that are looked for are such that it will be 
of hard tofindthe man. He should preferably beone who has 
had successful experience as ateacher,but who hasa few years 
ago left the educational field to go into business in which, too, 
he must have had greatsuccess. There are undoubtedly some 
men of this character to be found, but most of them if already 
in a good business will be loath to leave it to go on salary in a 


school. 
Many Candidates For High Schools. 


Over five hundred candidates for positions as assistant teach- 
ers in Manhattan high schools have filed their applications with 
Associate Supt. H. W. Jamison, chairman of the high school 
committee. This, too, in face of the fact that the requirments 
for eligibility are very stringently enforced. It would seem 
certain that the high school vacancies for the next year will be 
filled with remarkably able teachers. 

The new plan of selection of teachers contemplates the cre- 
ation of an eligible list before any nominations are made. 
Formerly, persons were nominated to positions subject to their 
success in passing the examinations. This never worked well. 
A superintendent, in a fit of dyspepsia, might turn dewn the 
ideal candidate for a certain place. A better basis of selection 
is assured under the new scheme. 

Speaking of the course of study in the new commercial high 
school, Mr. Jamison said that a great deal of study and hard 
thought would have to be put into it, between now and next 


une. 

“ The first thing to determine,” he said, “‘ is its rank relative 
to the other high schools. There is a disposition, in many 
quarters, to lay out a course which would put it practically on 
a footing with the schools of commerce which several of the 
universities are now establishing. In other words, it may be 
developed in such a direction thatit willinfact if not inname, 
be in a higher class than the ordinary high schools. Into such 
an institution wy | the brightest graduates of the grammar 
schools would be drafted, for the course would be too advanced 
for the boy or girl of ordinary capacity. 

“On the other hand, the school may be conducted on the same 
lines as the business high school, at Washington, which is on 
precisely the same footing as the other high schools of the 
city. e experiences of this school, at the capital, which has 
now been in successful operation for about ten years, ought, I 
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pei to be very valuable in planning for the New York 
school.”’ 

The principal of the new school ought, in Mr. Jamison’s 
opinion, to be either a graduate of one of the German commer- 
cial schools, or, at least, very familiar with all that is being 
done in the way of commercial education in Germany, in Eng- 
land, and in other countries. In spite of the ditt:culty of 
satisfying the requirements, there are already several candi- 
dates for this place. 

Annual School Report. 

The New York city board of education has submitted to the 
mayor its annual report for the school year ending July 13, 
1900. In addition to the ordinary statistics regarding the ap- 
propriations and expenditures for the schools, it makes a 
special plea for liberal appropriations for the building and 
equipment of new high schools in the several boroughs. Con- 
cerning the Davis law it confesses that while the majority of the 
board was opposed to the measure there is nowa conviction that 
the new system is working regularly and efficiently and that all 
clamors for salaries and the liquidation of claims will eventu- 
ally be satisfied. 

Degree for Teachers College Graduates. 

An important step in recognition of the value of training in 
pedagogy has been taken by the trustees of Columbia univer- 
sity. It has been decided that hereafter graduates ip the four 

ears’ course at Teachers college will receive the degree of 

achelor of Science (in education), This is a concession for 
which the authorities of Teachers college have long been 
working, for they believe that such official rating of their grad- 
uates will tend to add dignity to the teachers’ profession. 

At this same meeting of the trustees it was voted to offer 
thru the United States government free tuition to five Fili- 
pinos. Such tuition will be open in all the schools of the 
university except the school of medicine. 

Reception to Mr. Dutton. 

A reception was tendered to Professor S. T. Dutton and 
Mrs. Dutton, in the the kindergarten room at Teachers col- 
lege, November 27. Before the reception there was a meeting 
of the teachers and parents of children in the Horace Mana 
school, at which Dean J. E. Russell spoke on the present or- 
ganization and management of the various departments of 
Teachers college, and Mr. Dutton outlined his policy regard- 
ing the Horace Mann schools. This meeting is the first of a 
series of conferences intended to help in securing closer co- 
operation between the teachers and parents. 


Progress in the Educational Museum. 

The growth of the Educational Museum at Teachers college 
is remarkably rapid and is hampered only by lack of the ne- 
cessary exhibition room. When the new Horace Mann school 
is completed it is thought thatthere will be no hindrance what- 
ever upon the development of this unique collection. One of 
the strong features will be the collection of photographs and 
plans of school buildings from all over the world, together 
with illustration of the best methods of ventilation and sanita- 
tion. The illustrative material in this museum will not only be 
constantly available in the museum rooms but will be of help to 
instructors who will be able to show it or photographs from it 
in their classes. 

The Boys’ High School in Harlem. 

The committee on buildings has decided, in response to the 
objections urged from many quarters to the site at Tenth 
ayenue aud Fifty-ninth street, to locate the new boys’ high 
school in Harlem. Condemnation proceedings will be in- 
stituted to acquire the property at Lenox avenue, 116th and 
117th streets, for this school. This will give Harlem two high 
schools. 

For Adornment of School-Rooms, 

The art committee of the Public Education Association held 
an exhibition of pictures, especially suitable for school-room 
adornment, at the Teachers college, November 19-24. The 
chairman of the committee in charge was Mrs. Victor 
Sorchan; her assistants, Miss Winifred Buch, Mrs. F. J. 
Stimson, Mrs. William K. Draper. A very large attendance 
was secured. 


The Kraus Alumini Kindergarten Association held its 
monthly meeting November 24, at the Hotel San Remo. The 
subject, “ The Connecting Class” was discussed by Mrs. 
Maria Kraus-Boelte, Mrs. Walton and Miss A. E. Tompkins 
of New York, and by Miss Richieof Brooklyn. An additional 
paper on “ Finger Plays” was read by Miss Anna E. Harvey 
of Brooklyn. 

New Jersey High School Teachers. 


Everything is in readiness for the meeting of the New Jersey 
High School Teachers’ Association at Newark, Dec. 7 and 8. 
A strong program has been prepared, including addresses by 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, of Teachers college, New York, and 
Dr. James H. Canfield, librarian of Columbia university. 
Other speakers will be Prin. J. M. Green, of the State normal 
school, whose topic will be “ The High School Curriculum and . 
its Aims;” Supt. W. E. Chancellor, of Bloomfield, who will 
tell about “ The Boys and Girls who Fail;” Supt. Charles B. 
Gilbert, who will discuss “‘ The High School as Related to the 
Schools Above and Below It.” 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


The supervisor of drawing in Philadelphia schools, Mr. 
William A. Mason, has made a strong appeal to the board of 
education for three assistants in his work. He has had since 
Jan. 1 last a corps of three assistants only—a very small num- 
ber considering the size of the city. For seven years Mr. 
Mason worked without any help over a territory of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five square miles and still secured some very 
admirable results. 


Prof. Earl Barnes, in a recent address before the London 
Sloyd association, spoke strongly of the advantages of country 
life, in education, ‘The training a country boy gets is, he said, 
simple, concrete, persistent, and natural; the city boy’s edu- 
cation is complex, abstract, variable, and artificial. The 
country lad learns the true relations of cause and effect. He 
does not grow up with the notion that water comes from a 
tap; he knows that it must be sought in veins of the earth. 
Tho rural education has its defects, the children in the country 
have, by reason of their every-day contact with the simple 
things of life, a great advantage over the children of the city. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The Camden branch of the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund is making preparations for the production of a 
cantata—Palmer Cox’s “ Brownies in Fairyland,”—to be given 
December 14 and 1. The proceeds will go for the benefit of 
the permanent fund. More than two hundred children, repre- 
senting every school in the city, are to take part. 


ITHACA, N. Y.—President Schurman has announced that 
the New York state college of forestry, at Cornell university, 
has been asked to send six trained men to work in tne forestry 
bureau of the Philippine Islands. He has also been notified 
that Filipinos, graduates of colleges in the islands, are to be 
sent to Cornell, in the near future, for professional training in 
the same line. The New York state college of forestry has 
been in existence only two years and has, as yet, graduated 
only one man. Several others will be graduated this spring. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Georgia state normal school appears 
not to be in high favor with the educational committee of the 
legislature. Its request that its diplomas be recognized as a 
life license has been unanimously turned down. State Supt. 
Glenn and Pres. S. D. Bradwell, of the normal college, came 
before the committee in advocacy of the bill, but received no 
encouragement. The committee thought that graduates of the 
state normal college should be so thoroly equipped that they 
would not fear the state examinations. 

Several school buildings of Atlanta have been condemned 
by the board of health as unsanitary and unsafe. One of these 
is Roe girls’ high school; the other two are large grammar 
schools. 


WInonA, Minn.—The Southwestern Educational Associa- 
tion was presided over by Supt. Overholt, of Rochester. 
Leading addresses were made by former Supt. Kiehle and 
present Supt, C. C. Curtis, of the Winona normal school, and 
by Supt. R. E. Denfeld, of Duluth. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—This city is about to establish a commer- 
cial high school. * The board of education has had the matter 
under advisement for some time and has entered into corre- 
spondence with other cities. A small beginning was made sev- 
eral years ago in the shape of a commercial course at the Irv- 
ing school, which gave six months of instruction to graduates 
of the grammar schools, It is believed that this can be made 
the basis of the new high school course. 


MADISON, WIs.—President Birge, of the university of Wis- 
consin, has received a check of $2,000 from Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Vogel, and one of $1,000 from Mr. Charles F. Pfis- 
ter, of Milwaukee, toward the purchase of buoks for the 
newly established school of commerce. These gifts came in 
response to a statement of the needs of the school issued to 
the newspapers a short time since. 


Ann Arpor, Micu.—The total registration of students in 
the University of ee up to November 7, was 3.414. On 
the corresponding date last year there were but 3,240. The 
division by departments is as follows: Literary, 1320; law, 
810; medical, 522; engineering, 346; dental, 269; pharmaceut- 
ical, 67; homeopathic, 72. If there is acorresponding increase 
during the remainder of the year the total enrollment including 
the summer session will be close to 3,700. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—State Supt. F. S. Jones has recom- 
mended to the legislature that the school tax levy be increased 
from eleven to sixteen cents on the hundred dolJars. This in- 
crease, if granted, will be especially in the interest of the rural 
schools. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—The mysterious disappearance of 
Miss Augusta Van Keuren, a school-teacher of Rhinebeck, 
has not yet been explained. She left her home June 10 and 
was not heard from until the other day when a classmate and 
fellow teacher saw her ina department store in Brooklyn. No 
adequate cause has ever been assigned for her disappearance. 
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LAWRENCE, KAs.—This city has just taken possession of 
the new Central school, a magnificent structure of twelve 
rooms which has been in process otf construction since last 
March. 

The building is modern im its finish and appointments, and 
has all the conveniences of an up-to-date school-house. Its 
halls are wide and well ventilated, rooms properly lighted, 
toilet rooms and lavatories have all the latest improvements. 
In the basement there are play-rooms. The entire cost will 
be about $30,000. — 

Mr. E. F. Stanley, eleven years principal of the Quincy 
school, is principal of the ‘“‘ New Central.” He is an experi- 
enced schoolman and very popular. The superintendent of 
schools is Mr, F. P. Smith, who was called from Ottawa six 
years ago. 

One of the teachers in the Quincy school, Miss A. J. McAI- 
lister, has taught for over thirty consecutive years and is still 
regarded as one of the best teachers in the city. 


The public schools of Camden, N. J., city and country, were 
all closed Friday, Nov. 17, on the occasion of the Annual Cam- 
den County Teachers’ Institute. Fully 500 teachers were pres- 
ent. The most notable address of the gathering was by Prof. 
Edward Howard Griggs who spoke on “ Education for the Art 
of Living.” He said that there are new ideas, new inspirations 
in the art of teaching. Education is the art of living. This is 
an age of educational experiment. The special point of attack 
now is the curriculum. Out of all the wealth of possible mate- 
rial just those things must be chosen which will conduce to 
right living. All this learning must focus upon a definite point 
and that point is personal conduct. E 

Other speakers were County Supt. C. S. Albertson, who told 
of the progress made recently in Camden county; Mrs. Lelia 
E. Patridge who spoke upon “ Attention; ” Miss Louise Con- 
nelly, whose subject was ‘“ The New Education.” 


RocHESTER, N. Y.—The parents of the pupils who are at- 
tending the present East side high school, the over-crowded 
condition of which was referred to recently in the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, held a meeting Nov. 14 to discuss means for obtain- 
ing a new structure. The patrons of the school are thoroly 
aroused as to the imperative need of a sanitary building large 
enough to accommodate all the children who want educational 
privileges and they mean to have it. 


Lynn, MAss.—The school board has called to the principal- 
ship of the Tracy grammar school, Mr. Aaron B. Palmer, of 
Beachmont, who takes the piace of the late Principal Owens. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL.—Great excitement prevailed here 
at the recent election for the issuance of $60,000 in bonds to 
build a new high school building. Pupils of the school ran 
omnibuses to the polling places all day and electioneered for 
the bonds, but notwithstanding their efforts, the appropriation 
was lost. 


WorRCESTER, MAss.—Superintendent Carroll recommends 
the establishment of more special schools. At present there 
is but one in the city and that is overcrowded. The attend- 
ance of fcreign children who cannot speak English is increasing 
yearly. Superintendent Carroll believes that special instruc- 
tion will have to be provided for them and also for those 
children who suffer from affliction of mind and body. 


WORCESTER, Mass.—Dr. Amanda S. Bray, a member of the 
school board, has made a vigorous protest against dancing in 
the high school, not upon moral but upon hygienic grounds. 
She states that the girls sweep up and down the hallways, rais- 
ing a dust that is full of all kinds of bacteria and undoubtedly 
dangerous to the whole school. She believes that while danc- 
ing is all right in its place, it is all wrong in a school building. 
The school committee took no action upon her report. 


ALBION, Micu.—The Michigan Library Association held its 
tenth annual meeting at Albion, Nov. 9,10. Several papers 
were read upon the subject of the co-operation of school and 
library in directing the reading of children. Mr. W. J. 
McKone, superintendendent of schools at Albion, told of the 
excellent work done by the local library and the state librarian, 
Mrs. Mary C. Spencer, of Lansing, made an interesting address 
upon “Traveling Libraries.” A very entertaining talk was 
given or “Illustrated Bulletin Boards,” by Miss May E. 
Quigley. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y.—In accordance with a recommendation 
from Supt. Tisdale the school board has voted that hereafter 
any teacher who desires to resign his position must give at 
least thirty days’ notice. In case of failure to give such notice 
the terms of the yearly contract will be rigidly adhered to and 
the teacher will not be allowed to resign in midterm. This 
action was deemed imperative om account of the annoyance 
lately caused by the very unexpected and inconvenient depart- 
ure of the principal ef the high school. 


Bad blood is a bad thing to inherit or acquire, but bad blood 
may be made good blood by’taking Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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Examples of Semi-Slant Hriting. 


A number of publishing houses have been affected by the recent attack of the New York Board of Superintendents upon vertical 
writing, and are now bringing out systems in which a modified slant prevails. Several specimens of these scripts are here presented, 


The American Book Company. to write a great deal. The authors have therefore taken about 

Barnes’s Natural Siant Penmanship is an excellently gotten the prevailing slant and given it the name of natural. 
up series with admirable decorétive covers. The series con- Their copies are designed to be written, not drawn or printed. 
sists of Books A and B for beginners and Book I. thru8 for They show the full, round open style of the best vertical forms. 
the grammar school grades. The capitals have been selected, first, because of legibility ; 
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The statement of the authors’ point of view is to the effect second, because of ease of execution; and third, because of 
that the best vertical writing, tho legible, is slow, and at its graceful form. Every copy is sensible and significant, contain- 
worst it tends to an unsightly backhand. The majority of ing matter that is of some interest. 

school children, according to experiments write with a certain With the series go Natural Slant Penmanship charts, four 
slant when unprejudiced. The same is trueof adults who have sheets conveniently arranged for hanging upon the wall. 
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Thomas R. Shewell & Company. 


F Here is a fine system of Round-Hand Rational Slant Writing. 
This is not a radical departure from the present system of ver- 
tical writing. It claims to be rather a modification of it, 
accentuating, combining, and harmonizing the manifest excel- 
lences while it. eliminates the eccentricities and undesirable 
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qualities of vertical penmanship. It embodies these fea- 


tures : 
1. A round, flowing script, based on movement. 
2. Uniformity in capitals and small letters. 
3. A natural slant to the right. 
4, Simplicity of form. 


Athens was the ontre of Greck culture. 


Oange Vrees requite a warm climate. 


William Collins, Sons, & Company, Ltd. 

The semi-slant has recently come into prominence in Eng- 
land as well as in the United States. The New Graphic Copy- 
Books published by the above named London house, constitute 
a series containing text, half-text, and small-hand. The 
announcement states that the upright system—which is, of 
course, identical with our vertical system—has been intention- 
ally discarded in favor of writing with a slight forward slope, 





the latter being from the physiological co-relation of the fore- 
arm, wrist, and fingers more natural and therefore conducive 
to greater ease and speed of production. In this system, tho 
due regard has been had for grace of outline, the simplest 
forms have been adopted for capital and small letters alike. 
It is claimed that the style, tho speedy, does not lend itself to 
that “insidious deterioration too often observable in the writing 
of pupils towards the end of their school career.” 
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Richardson, Smith & Company. 

Smith’s International Penmanship claims for its distinctive 
feature a round hand that is plain, legible, and readily taught 
—with roundness of turns in the small letters, short loops and 
capitals, with httle or no shade. Before devising this system 
they collected hundreds of specimens of writing from insur- 
ance offices and from business offices. The majority of these 
specimens were written in the intermedial slant, inclusively 








proving its value for business purposes. 

A good point about these books is the introduction of pic- 
tures to illustrate the model sentences. By associating the 
pictures of objects with ideas it is believed that greater 
enthusiasm will be aroused in the work and that the interest 
of pupils will be increased. The literary material for the 
headlines has all been selected with reference to imparting 
valuable information. 


Eaton & Company. 


This Chicago house issues the New Era System of Semi-Slant 
Writing, by C. L. Ricketts. The copies presented are in all 
cases reproductions not of the engraver’s tool but of actual 
handwriting. The copies are also of a uniform height thruout 
the series. The author does not believe in beginning with 
gigantic letters and working down to a natural height. The 
copy avoids fancy writing and is free from shading and all 
extra strokes. 

Maynard, Merrill & Company. 

Vertical penmanship has had no more enthusiastic advocates 
in the past than this New York house which has sold more 
vertical writing books in New York and vicinity than any 
other publishing company. Maynard, Merrill & Company have 
issued a.series of Modern Penmanship which they believe will 
embody the excellent features of their vertical system and not 


Dean Swift, Eng., 1667-1745)\ 


be of the nature of a reversal to ancient penmanship. Aftera 
great deal of investigation and talk with teachers and princi- 
pals, Mr. Merrill adopted the eighteen degree slant off the per- 
pendicular as being just sufficient to counteract the tendency 
toward backhand which is made so strong an objection in cur- 
rent criticism of the vertical writing. Extreme simplicity of 
form has been aimed at. The letters are almost identical with 
those of the Maynard-Merrill vertical books, tho one or two 
changes suggested by practical teachers have been adopted. In 
particular many of the letters have a little dot-stroke at begin- 
ning. This is something that the writer naturally makes as he 
presses down with the pen point and would seem to be in the 
nature of an improvement. The writing staff is brought with- 
in three spaces and all the letters are brought within them. 
This follows closely the proportions of ordinary type and pro- 
duces a style of penmanship that has unusual character and 


dignity. 


Wrke. Wratten Xo, wu. wore. 


In connection with the synoptic view given above it is in- 
teresting to compare these specimens of Rand»McNally’s new 


vertical writing. A series of books has ust been placed upon 
the market. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Animal Life,a First Book of Zoology, by David Starr Jordan, 
President of Leland Stanford Janior university, and Vernon L. 
Kellogg, M.S., professor in the same university. The promin- 
ent thought in this text-book is animal life determined by en- 
vironment. The authors first show thatthe cell is the element 
of living existence, and that the development of the individual 
is @ process of differentiation. All life comes from preceding 
life. As animals rise in the scale of being, the differentiation 
increases and special organs arise, adapted to the medium in 
which the animal lives. The laws of development are clearly 
shown from typical animals, and the metamorphoses which 
certain forms pass thru, are illustrated by the locust and the 
butterfly. The modifications incidental to the social instincts 
are fully treated, and some of the special relations which they 
entail are given incidentally. Parasitism and the degeneracy 
which it involves is well treated. And finally, special adapta- 
tions for protection, such as mimicry and change of color, are 
shown to be determining factors in the fauna of a country. 
All the higher forms point to man, and intellect and reason is 
the culmination of animal life. The figures are especially 
clean and accurate. (D. Appleton & Company, New York. 
Price, $1.20.) L. R F. G. 


The Laws of Gravitation. Memoirs by Newton, Bouguer, and 
Cavendish. Translated and edited by A. Stanley Mackenzie, 
Ph.D., professor of physics in Bryn Mawr college. The first 
of these memoirs, taken from Sir Isaac Newton’s “ Principia,” is 
the famous philosopher’s discussion of the fundamental propo- 
sitions upon which the laws of bodies free to fall depend. 
After rigidly determining these laws as applying to the earth 
as a separate mass, they are extended to all bodies free to 
move in the solar system. Next is given an account of Pierre 
Bouguer’s experiments in the mountainsof Peru from which he 
determined the figure of the earth. These showed some unex- 
pected results which found their explanation in the elevation of 
thejwhole region as a plateau above {the general level of the 
earth. A brief account of the famous Bertier Controversy, 
with its forged records of experiments, follows ; together with 
the work of Maskilyne at Mount Schehallion which gave the 
first close determinations of the factors of the earth. But the 
most important work of the earlier days was found in Caven- 
dish’s measurement of gravitation by comparison with the at- 
traction of a lead ball. Cavendish’s original paper is given in 
full. From this, the comparative attraction of the earth was 
computed, and this gave an independent measure of its mass, 
the results closely agreeing with those determined by Maske- 
lyne. A brief summary of the later work completes the vol- 
ume. It is noteworthy that the method by pendulum vibra- 
tions has been returned to, and that the best work is now being 
done by Americans. (The American Book Company, New 
York.) L. R. F. G. 


The Universal Solution for Numerical and Literal Equations, 
by Which the Roots of Equations of All Degrees can be Expressed 
in Terms of Their Co-Efficients. By M. A. McGinnis. It is re- 
freshing to meet what appears to be an actual advance in 
higher mathematics. Much of the work done in college alge- 
bra seems to possess little value beyond mental discipline. But 
here is a movement forward, perhaps almost a revolution, for 
general theorems are advanced by which all equations find their 
solution. These theorems are based upon well-understood pro- 
positions of geometry pertaining to areas, and their demonstra- 
tion is rigidly exact. From these, general equations of the 
various degrees are built up, while their method of solution be- 
comes the reversal of the process. By this principle methods 
are developed for the solution of problems up to the fifth de- 
gree. Perhaps the greatest value of this new method lies in 
the close relation which it brings between geometry and alge- 
bra as universal arithmetic. Following the common methods, 
most students fail to gain any conception of relationship. (The 
Mathematical Book Company, Kansas City, aaa: _ 

L. R. F. G. 


Nature Study and the Child is a volume bearing on a topic 
that is arousing unusual interest in many of the advanced 
schools. Itis planned to be of real service. Theauthor shows 
how it may be employed so as to stimulate expression. In the 
first two chapters he explains how it should be taught. He 
gives exact information about the best subjects to be studied 
in the different seasons ; an eight years course is marked out, 
also a primary year’s work. The author, Mr. Charles B. Scott, 
was recently the instructor in this subject, in the Oswego nor- 
mal school, and is most competent to speak clearly and help- 
fully ; in fact, we doubt if his superior as an instructor on the 
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subject exists. We have read his writings on the subject al- 
ways with interest and are prepared to feel an acquaintance 
with the matters presented. (D.C. Heath & Company. Price, 
$1.50.) 


A Book of Tableaux, by Sarah Annie Frost, will be welcomed 
by a large circle. This author is at once ingenious, fresh, and 
suggestive. Her services in this department cannot but be 
gratefully acknowledged. Most of those described can be 
employed in school, and we know no way better to remove the 
tedium that often settles down and repels industry. Some 
(such as Joan of Arc) have a historical value. (Dick & Fitz- 
gerald. Price, 30 cents.) 

The Wave Theory of Light forms one of the valuable Scien- 
tific Memoirs series. It is edited by Prof. Henry Creno (North- 
western university). The treatises of Huggens, Young, and 
Fresnel are here produced with biographical sketches. It isa 
volume that will be of great interest to the philosophical stu- 
dent. (American Book Company.) ; 


We admire the unwearied earnestness of the publishers of 
Robinson Crusoe in shorthand. It is in the incomparable Pit- 
man style. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. Price, 60 cents.) 


The Discovery of Induced Electric Currents presents the 
memoirs of Prof. Joseph Henry, a name held in high esteem by 
all the scientific world. The volume is edited by Prof. J. S. 
Ames, of John Hopkins university. It must be remarked that 
Prof. Henry was, at that time, in the Albany academy and was 
obliged to make his own apparatus. (American Book Com- 
pany.) 

Studies of Animal Life is the result of experiments in apply- 
ing laboratory methods to the study of zoology and botany in 
the high schools of Chicago... The great end sought is the 
awakening of an interest in living things, and leading to habits 
of exact and philosophical observation. The volume omits, we 
are glad to see, dissection, and lays a firm foundation for a 
study of several common animals. It certainly is a book to be 
highly praised. Hitherto most students leave school with some 
knowledge of human physiology and anatomy, but know noth- 
ing of the relation of man to other animals. This volume will 
enable the teacher to give fundamental conception of structure 
in living animals. (D.C. Heath & Company. Price, 50 cents.) 


Every teacher will be interested in a volume on reading by 
that accomplished educator, Geo. I. Aldrich; he is assisted by 
Alexander Forbes in a Progressive Course in Reading to 
consist of five books. The third of the series is highly attrac- 
tive in general make-up; the binding is strong, the printing 
excellent, the type large, the illustrations effective. We note 
excellent features—it is well graded, there is a great variety 
in its subject matter and this has a certain continuity that is 
wanting in most books of this grade. We think the selections 
are admirable and would be glad to name the ten classes if 
space permitted. There is no hop, skip, and jump in the selec- 
tion of pieces; but a thread connects them all. (Butler, Sheldon 
& Company, Price, 40 cents.) 


Flashes of Wit and Humor, by Robert Waters. This book is a 
brief study of the best things of the brighest minds. It con- 
tains the best repartees, the most amusing and humorous 
— (Edgar S. Werner Publishing & Supply Co. Price, 

1.00. 


A volume that cannot fail to be serviceable to the thinking 
teacher is entitled Thinking and Learning to Think. It is the 
substance of twenty-two lectures delivered before educational 
conventions by State Supt. of Schools N. C. Schaeffer, of Penn- 
sylvania. The first is entitled “Make the Pupils Think,” and 
the reader, having read that, will assuredly be roused up to read 
another, feeling that the author has something to say rela- 
tive to the practical work of the school-room. We confess 
to sincere pleasure in examining the volume; it is in line 
with the work THE JOURNAL has attempted to do for the past 
twenty-five years. Teaching is a high and difficult art ; Sapt. 
Schaeffer recognizes this and attempts to differentiate it from 
the school-room performances and exercises that are put for- 
ward under the name of teaching. He has produced a volume 
that will be of real service. (J. B. Lippincott Company.) 
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The Trusts, What can We do With Them? What can They Do 
for Us? is alivesubject which William Miller Collier has treated 
in all its relations in a recently published volume. So com- 
plicated is the trust question that it is not surprising that most 
minds are greatly confused regarding it. This book will make 
most of the points clear, as the author is evidently a thoro 
student of industrial and social questions. While he does not 
overlook the evils that are likely to arise from trusts, he con- 
siders that they have been a benefit, on the whole, as they are 
in the nature of labor-saving devices. The method of develop- 
ment has been, first, the man doing business alone, then the 
partnership, then the corporation, then the combination of cor- 
porations, or the trust—tho legally there is really no such 
thing as a trust at present. These combinations of capival are 
gigantic corporations, as they evaded the federal trust law 
some years ago by incorporating. 

Competition, that forced the prices lower, and lower, the 
author calls the mother of trusts. It was a question of self- 
preservation ; it was unite or die. By combination they 
economized in labor, in buying raw material, in distributing 
their product, and in various other ways, and this economy, in 
most cases, enables them to produce and to sell cheaper, so the 
public really benefits by the combination. The main evils of 
trusts arise from the tendency to raise prices where they 
secure a monopoly, the throwing of men out of employment, 
and the securing of transportation advantages, whereby they 
are enabled to freeze out competition. The monopolistic trusts 
formed, not to make a fair business profit, but to raise prices, 
are the ones that should be fought by every possible weapon, as 
they are destructive of the people’s interests. It is maintained, 
however, that a lasting monopoly is practically unknown in 
business, as competition is always possible in the long run, and 
this invariably forces the prices down. (The Baker & Taylor 
Company, New York. Cloth, $1.25.) 


Thru the First Arctic Night, 1898-1899, by Frederick A. Cook. 
Many men have traversed the far North and written about 
their adventures in that land of ice and snow, but few have 
ventured into the Antarctic regions. This book is the first 
great contribution made in our time to the literature of the 
southern polar zone. Dr. Cook was attached to the Belgian 
expedition to the Antarctic as surgeon, anthropologist, and 
photographer, and afterwards became its historian. It is 
especially fortunate that this task fell to his lot, for it could 
scarcely have been placed in better hands. His is no dry-as- 
dust narrative of scientific observations here, and the sighting 
. land there, and the reaching of such a latitude on such a 

ay. 

Tho the book contains scientific facts, they are presented in 
such a way that the non-scientific reader can understand them. 
Nevertheless the author has left the purely scientific work for 
publication in special reports, in which form they will receive 
due attention from learned bodies. He has devoted himself to 
the task of presenting such a picture of the Antarctic region 
that one can shut his eyes and see the Belgica shut in by the 
miles and miles of ice and crushed in between the contending 
packs, can behold the wondrous play of sunlight across the sky 
and on the ice mountains, or the tempest driving its blinding 
sleet over the imprisoned vessel. Dr. Cook dwells upon the 
changing aspects of earth and sky with the enthusiasm of an 
artist, and he has the language adequate to a description of 
nature’s ever changing moods. 

Furthermore his knowledge as a physician enables him to 
show the effect of the long Antarctic night on the men. The 
sun sank below the horizon on May 15, 1898, and did not re- 
appear again until about the 25th of July. In a few days, the 
men began to miss the stimulating effects of the sunlight. 
They grew pale and wan, lost their appetites and their 
ambitions ; their blood became poor in red corpuscles ; they 
became weary on the slightest exertion and the pulse rose to 
an alarming point, and their spirits sank, in spite of their 
strong efforts to remain cheerful. One man, Lieut. Danco, 
died; others were subjected to the baking process and placed 
on a diet of penguin flesh to bring them back to a normal con- 
dition. 

The party were overjoyed to see the sun again, tho it was 
pale compared to the midday splendor and distorted by refrac- 
tion. Day by day the ice pack decreased in size until it was 
less than a half a mile to the edge in midsummer on January 1, 
1899. Seeing that the ship was not likely to be wholly freed 
by the thaw, the crew set to work to cut her out and soon had 
a canal sawed to the open water. Then a storm came and 
spread the ice apart and the Belgica sailed out to freedom, and 
soon reached the South American port of Punta Arenas. 

The scientific results of the expedition in the departments of 
geography, oceanography, meteorology, zoology, and botany, 
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were great. The author tells of a race of Fuguean giants and 
describes a new land of ice and snow. The book is illustrated 
with over a hundred remarkable pictures in color and in black 
and white. (Doubleday & McClure Company, New York.) 


‘The Sir Roger De Coverley Papers, edited by Prof. Laura 
Johnson Wylie (Vassar) with copious notes. (Globe School Book 
Company.) 


La Tulipe Noire is a text-book, in French, from the pen of 
Alexandre Dumas, edited with introduetion and notes by Prof. 
E. S. Lewis, of Princeton. Like all the volumes issued by its 
publishers it is admirably printed. The notes are numerous 
and exceedingly well conceived ; one is reminded of notes to 
classical works. They will give just the help needed. (Henry 
Holt & Company. Price, 70 cents.) 


The Far East and Far West Red Children, by Mara L. Platt, 
gives some of the traditions and folk lore of the natives of 
America in language the children can understand. With great 
art the author has woven the narrative together of these east 
and west red children. She has sought action in the story and 
simplicity in the illustrations. These little red people are 
always doing something and that is what children like. (The 
Morse Company, New York and Boston.) 


Mother Nature’s Children, by Allen Walton Gould. This book 
traces in a beautiful way the care and mutual dependence of 
living things from human beings down to plants. While it is 
set in an imaginative framework, no facts are stated and no 
illustrations used save on good scientific authority. Each 
chapter opens with a picture by some artist of acknowledged 
ability and contains other interesting pictures bearing directly 
on the text. The stories of how plants and animals care for 
their babies are very prettily told. In fact, this book is one of 
the most attractive and valuable of the kind we have ever seen. 
(Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Intimate China, by Mrs. Archibald Little, is an account of 
this interesting land and its people, by a woman who knows 
how to use her eyes and ears, and to express her ideas in 
graceful and vigorous English. The author traveled over large 
sections of the empire and had unusual facilities for studying 
the people and the institutions. She tells about life in country 
and city, Chinese morals, superstitions, soldiers, students, arts, 
and industries, and describes manners and customs, as footbind- 
ing, weddings, funerals, etc. The missionaries and their work 
also receive attention. Just now, when so much attention is 
given to China, it is a most valuable and interesting book. It 
has one hundred and twenty illustrations, most of them from 
photographs taken by Mrs. Little herself. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company.) 


Outlines of Nature Study and History, by Annie G. Engell. 
In these lessons on plants, the human body, animals, natural 
science, and history, the author gives a method of study and 
suggests what direction it shall take. For the teacher work- 
ing in the lower grades the book is of very great value; it is 
practical and that is what is wanted. Young pupils will acquire 
thru these lessons, both a knowledge of natural science and 
American history and a power of independent thought. (Silver, 
Burdett & Company.) 


Botany: An Elementary Text for Schools, by L. H. Bailey. 
The plan followed in the study of botany is determined by the 
results sought. If the purpose is to make accomplished bot- 
anists, the student begins with the cell structure and micros- 
copic study of the simpler organism. When the purpose is to 
interest the pupil in his environment and to develop the powers 
of observation and inductive reasoning, attention will be given 
principally to the plant’s form and manner of growth. This 
book is prepared for the schools which follow the latter plan. 
It describes, carefully, the general form of plants and their 
manner of growth, illustrating the text by numerous cuts, 
made from photographs, and suggesting plants, easily secured 
for class study. The changes in form and appearance, due to 
foliage and blossoming, are accurately described and the study 
made comparative. Flowers are treated in parts for their va- 
rious functions, thus leading from structure to use. Then the 
relations to surroundings are developed, great care being given 
to competition and the influences of animals, particularly of 
man. The principles and results of variation have a chapter 
to themselves. The third part treats of the cell structure and 
growth, thus making this more minute study follow the study 
of the plant as a whole. In this section the enlarged views 
of cells and of wood structure are speciaily noteworthy. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $1.10.) 
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King’s Evil 

That is Scrofula. 

No disease is older. 

No disease is really responsible for & 
larger mortality. 

Consumption is commonly its outgrowth. 

There is no excuse ever for neglecting 
it, it makes its presence known by so many 
signs, among which are glandular tumors, 
cutaneous eruptions, inflamed eyelids, sore 
ears, rickets, catarrh, wasting and general 
debility. 

John Brearley, Potter Hill, R.1I., hada 
“large scrofulous bunch” in his neck; the 
little son of Mrs. Minnie Spear, Parishville, 
N. Y., had a “large scrofulous sore”; the 
little grandson of A. E. Withers, Longview, 
Ark., “had scrof ula very bad.” 

They were all cured, according to vol- 
untary testimonials, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


which has effected the most wonderful, 
radical and permanent cures of scrofula 
in old and young. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RPCHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 





‘¢ The Greatest of 
All the Companies.”’ 


Assets, - - - $301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force, - - 1,052,665,211 00 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


olsto 





eA MAN 
OF 
PEACE 





Entered at the N. Y. P, O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 
€. L, KELLOGG @ CO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NIntTH STREET, NEw YorK. 
266 Wanasn Avs., Cuicaco. 








Tue Scnoor Journat, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
wraay vd Fe it published twelve school board num- 
rers, ustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
zach, with cover, a summer number a Sy es) 
in June, a private school number in September, a én t- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
tn nearly all foreign countries, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Dotiars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single gins six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. oreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tue 
Scnoo, JournaL as an advertising medium is unques- 
jioned. ¢ number and character of the advertisements 
aow in its pages teil the whole story. Circulating as 
t does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
his part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
hru its columns. 














Noenol) 
Constable 20a 


Flannels. 

Scotch and French Flannels for Shirt 
Waists, Embroidered Polka Dot and 
Figured Flannels, 
Unshrinkable Scotch Flannels, 
Striped Flannels. 


Blankets. 


French and California Blankets, 
Silk and Satin Down and Wool Quilts, 
Embroidered Satin Finished Spreads, 

Marseilles Quilts, 


Down Pillows. : 
Droadovay KR 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Interesting Notes. 


Fine Color Printing. 


A great triumph in magazine illustrat- 
ing is shown by the December (Christmas) 
number of the Century Magazine; itis a 
notable achievement in the line of pure 
color-printng. Mr. Du Mond has sup 
plied decoration designs for Milton’s 
“Ode on the Nativity ” with finer results 
than were ever before attained in an at- 
tempt to illustrate a magazine ir colors. 
Separate blocks have been used for each of 
tbe six colors, and four additional tints 
have been produced in printing them. 
The effects thus secured are largely due to 
the masterly art of the engraver and the 


Pears’ 
Do you know the most 


luxurious bath in the world 2 


Have you used Pears 
Soap? 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 





By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 4 fascinating 


—-—sketch of 
TOLSTOL. his family and home life, with vivid pictures 
of personal experiences in Russia. Vital points of his great 
works on religion and art are presented with new interest. 
Bookseller. Newsdealer & Sta: “Dr. Stockham’s work is a 


printer’s unremitting care. The sixteen- 
page form containing these illustrations is 
printed on the ordinary magazine presses, 
but on heavier paper. 2 


THE GREAT AMERIGAN TEA 60. 











fascinating account of her visit to the famous Russian.” Agents make 5. 
ume gives an eloquent insight into TOLSTOI'® social New Century Typewriter P t LS 
nhilosophy. Chicago Tribune: “A deser noted work.” ry ss ¥ 25 ait _ 4 
mg me Be gy BR pe The New Century Typewriter holds a Commission 


Tilustrated. it I “Prepaid 81.00 
“TOCKHAM PUBLISHING CO., 56 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO. ILL. 














[CROWN AND BRIDGE WODK. 


Teeth without Plates: 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
mostaccurate adjustment with perfect mechani- 
cal construction to insure an artistic success and 


permanency f 
Having every facility for this class of work I 

can now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 

first class workmanship. ESTABLISHED. 1868. 


Dr W d. SIRWART, 362 W 23 St. NY. 


BLACKBOARD » STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list. 


E L. Kettoce & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 














prominent place among the wonderful 
mechanical achievements of the closing 
years of the nineteenth century. It is the 
perfected product of typewriter evolution 
from the crude beginning of twenty-five 
years ago. The nice adjustment and bal- 
ance of all its working parts, with ball 
bearings at all essential points, secure an 
unequaled ease of operation; the touch 
is “ velvety,” and, as a natural consequence 
of these conditions, the operator’s work is 
materially lessened, and a larger amount 
of better work more speedily accomp- 
lished. The construction and finish are 
thoroly high grade in every detail. It is 
almost noiseless. 

The following are some of the special 








by getting orders for our 


TEAS, COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICES and 
BAKING POWDER 


6PECIAL PRESENTS 


or cheeks. Freight paid. Send for new 
terms—FREE, 


¢ 

THE GREAT ATSIERICAN TEA CO., 
P. @. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
and COLLEGE 


SCHOOL BELLS =="s:::: 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md 
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~The Health Habit. 


Just as Easy to Form as Any Other. 


We do not deliberately form our pet habits, 
but they are unconsciously acquired and grow as 
we grow, and by the timo we learn they are hurt- 
jag, us, we find them too strong to be easily 

rukea. 

Tnen, why not forma good habit, a habit which 
will counteract the many bad ones, in other 
words contract the untashionable habit of being 
always well. : 2 

The best health habit to get into is to have and 
keep a vigorous stomach; it you have a healthy 
digestion you can drink your beloved coftee, 
smoke rom tavorite brand of tobacco, with little 
or no m; the mischief begins when these 
things are forced upon the faithful stomach, 
withoaot any assistance. __ 

Form the habit of taking after meals some 
harmless but efficient digestive which willrelieve 
the stomach of sv much extra work. 

Nature furnishes us with such digestives and, 
when they are combined in such a pleasant pre- 

aration as Stuart’s Syipe sia Tablets, they give 
he overworked stomac Just the necessary as- 
sistance to secure perfect digestion without any 
of the harmful effects of cathartics and similar 


drugs. 

The habit of taking Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
after meals is as necessary. to the weak stomach, 
as food itself, and indeed to get the benefit from 
food eaten, nothing better and certainly nothing 
safer can be used. nanan 

Many families consider Stuart’s Tablets as 
essential in the house as knives and forks. 

They consist entirely of natural digestive 

rinciples withoat the effect or characteristics of 
gs; they nave nocathartic action, but simply 
go to work on the food eaten and digest it. 

Take into account your bad habits and the ex- 
pense they entail, and then invest fifty cents in 
a box of Stuart’s yi boo aed Tablets and see if 
your digestion for the next month is not vastly 
improve A 

Ask the clerk inany drug store, the name of 
the most successful and popular stomach remedy 
and he will say Stuart’s. 


ENNEN'S 
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CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 















YOUNG MEN WANTED. 


Earnest, well-educated young men, who have 
not secured a school, wanted to introduce our 
publications. Besides our Eight Teachers’ Lib- 
raries, our periodical OUR TIMES appeals to 
every home where there are children ; and there 
are also our standard periodicals for teachers 
Almost any teacher who will devote himself heart 
and soul tothe work will, in a month or six weeks, 
earn a good living. Teachers in cities and towns 
who can devote one or two evenings and a part 
of Saturday each week, will do well. A most 
hberal proposition will be made by us. Give us 
fall jicalars, position, time you can give, and 
furnish experience in school work if any. 


EB. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 Bast Ninth Street ° - NEW YORK, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Saves Time and Labor. 


BURLESON’S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you much 
drudgery and many hours of time. It 1s in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen, 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any schocl, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupils in’a very few minutes, This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking ot pupil’s record 
Sample page on request. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. 9th St., N.Y. 


ee 4 Sure 
KIDDER'S PASTLLES. aus 
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features of this machine: The keys are of 
mineral ivory and are soft and agreeable 
to the touch and to the eye; they are ar- 
ranged in diagonal lines and are therefore 
admirably suited to the varying lengths of 
the fingers; the lower case letters, that are 
used the most, are grouped in the center 
of the three lower banks; an ingenious 
device secures uniformity of touch and 
depression. In addition care has been 
used to make the type bars, the escape- 
ment, the ribbon movement, the carriage, 
the line spacing, the paper guides, the feed 
roll, and other features as perfect as pos- 
sible. The type is beautiful and clear and 
in several sizes and styles. Those who 
wish to know more about this beautiful 
machine should write to the American 
Writing Machine Company, 302 Broad- 
way, New York, for their descriptive and 
illustrated circular. 


Florida, Cuba, and the South, Mexico 
and California. 


The Southern Kailway, the great Trunk 
Line of the South, offers the most perfect 
service for reaching the principal cities 
and resorts of the South, Southwest and 
the Pacific Coast. Three thru trains dail 
operating perfect dining-car service, wit 
thru Pullman drawing room sleeping 
cars, New York to New Orleans, Atlanta, 
Memphis, Tampa, Jacksonville, Savannah, 
Aiken, Augusta. Asheville, Chattanooga, 
Nashville. Pullman tourist sleeping car 
Washington to San Francisco without 
change. January 14, 1901, New York and 
Florida Limited resumes service between 
New York and St. Augustine. Finest 
train in the world, composed exclusively 
of composite dining, library, observation, 
compartment drawing room, and sleeping 
cars, electric lighted, steam heated. For 
descriptive matter of the route, rates, and 
general information, regarding the resorts 
of the South, callon or address New York 
ticket offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway, or 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 1185 Broadway, corner 28th street, 


Elgin Watches. 

For every purpose for which a watch is valued 
—accurate time keeping. immunity from repairs. 
endurance. mechanical accuracy. and beauty of 
finish, Elgin watches lead. -It is their known 
supremacy in these essential qualities that has 
won for Elgin watches the universal title of 
“the world’s standard.” During the third ofa 
century of their manufacture over nine million 
og watches have emanated from the 

Igin factory and found their:way into the 
pockets and hearts of the people. There is no 
service, from the most trying requirements of 
the locomotive engineer to the dainty use of 
the lady in her boudoir. where an Elgin watch 
has not proven itself perfect inits adaptation. 
It is the one watch that can be found on sale at 
every jewelry store. In sizesevery modern de- 
mand is met, from the smallest Lge go size to 
the sturdier proportions for roughest usage. In 
the matter of cases every individual taste can 
be consulted. as jewelers supply Elgins in cases 
to suit the jeweled dainty, the gold, gold filled, 
silver or metal cases being offered as the choice 
of the purchaser dictates 

A booklet entitled “‘ The Ways of a Watch” will 
he sent free to all whoaddress the Elgin National 
Watch Co., n, Tl. 

A Gift to Give. 

It is often difficult to decide what to get your 
friends for holiday gifts. Here is a suggestion: 

“Good morning. Jennie. I bave brought you 
a nice present.” said Gertrude. as she handed 
her friend a neatly wrapped package. 

The pale, weary Jooking girl. who was slowly 
recovering from severe illness, opened the 
ate 3 and held upa large bottle of clear, rich 
medicine. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla!” she exclaimed. “I 
have been reading about it to-day and wished I 
had a bottle.” 

On New Year’s Day Jennie was able to be out 
on the street, and to her friends who remarked 
how well she was looking she simply said, 
*Hood’s Sarsaparilla,” and every, one of them 
knew it was this great medicine that had given 
back her health. 

Rest and Health to Mother and Child, 

Mrs. WINsLow’s SooTHING SYRUP has 
been used for Over Firry Years by MIL- 
Lions OF MoTHERS for THIER CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING, WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SootHEs the CHILD, Sorrens the Gums, 
ALLAYS all Patn, CurREsS Wiwp Co ic, and is 
the best remedy for DiarRHa@a. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the‘world. Be 
sure and ask ‘‘Mrs, Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 














For Kindergarten, School and Home 


SONGS 


FOR CHILDREN 


Action Songs from over the Sea $.30 
Character and Action Song - .50 
Children’s Song Serial - - .15 
Dozen and Two Kindergarten 








a ee 
Exercise Song Book- - - .20 
Golden Boat (Action Songs} - .50 
Kindergarten Plays - - - .30 
Kindergarten Chimes - - 1,00 
Little Songs for Little Singers .25 
Motion Songs - 2 


Posies from a Child’s Garden of 
Verse - - - + = 1.00 
Rounds, Carols and Songs - 1.00 
Song Echoes from Child-Land - 2.00 
Songs and Games for Little Ones 2.00 
Songs for Kindergarten and - 


Primary School - . - .30 
Songs ofthe Nature - - - .60 
SongsofSunshine - - - .75 
StoriesinSong- - - = .75 


For contents and description of each book, 
send for Descriptive Circular H, mailed free. 


MUSIC REVIEW 
25 Cts. a Year. 

A giene solo and song reproduced in each 
number. New music and musical literature 
reviewed. Special articles by well-known 
writers Portraits and biographical] sketches 
of musicians. Every student of music needs 
this httle magazine. Send 2-cent stamp for 
sample copy and premium list. 

Orders Solicited for ali Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO., 


Music Publishers, 











Ottver Ditson CoMPANY - Boston 
Cuas. H. Ditson & Company - New YorE 
J. E. Drrson & Company - ELPHIA 








ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
usement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
way Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 


CONTINENTAL »# HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hotand Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 


500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 




















ROOM, WITH Boarp....... $2.50 and Upward 
ROOM, WITHOUT BoarD...$1.00 and Upward 
ROOM, WITH BATH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
RooM, WITH Batu, EvuRoPEAN, $2.00 and Up 


Steam Heat Included. L. U. MALTBY 


@ At the End of YourJourney you will find & 
it a great convenience to go right over to = 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. De: ot free, 
Rooms, $'.OO per day and Upward 


HUNUOEUOEHOOHDEUOEHUENDENOEUOEEROEREERERES 
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NEW WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY MATERIAL, 


FOR SCHOOL EXERCISES. HOME CELEBRATIONS, PUBLIC 
ENTERTAINMENTS, PREPARATION OF ESSAYS, ADDRESSES, 
SPEECHES, AND ORATIONS—FOR OLD AND YOUNG ALIKE. 


We have both in print and in manuscript 


HUNDREDS OF ORATIONS, DECLAMATIONS, RECITATIONS, HISTORICAL 
SUMMA RIES, Covering all Periods and Suitable for all Occasions, from 1775 to 1901. 


EXERCISES, DRILLS, TABLEAVX, CHARADES, ACROSTICS, PLAYS, 

a Jew being-—— 
“ Hatchet Drill,” 260.; ‘*‘ Martha Washington’s Tea Party,” 25c.; ‘* Washington and His Friends” (introducing songs. tableaux, speeches, 
etc.—about one hour long) 35c. ; ““ A George Washington Supper Party,” 850 ; “ Valley Forge,” a melodrama, for 10m., 1 f., and school, 
500. ; George Washington Tableaux Vivants,” 50c. ; * Washington’s Birthday Drill and Tabieaux,” for 12 f., 50c. ; “* Parade ot American 
Flags,” for 46 m. and Goddess of Liberty, 50c. ; “* George Washington Dinner Party,” 85c, ; ** George Washington Hatchet Party,” 8.¢. 
(Those costing 35c. or 50c. are in manuscript). 

For historical Washington material—prose and poetry-——Get ** Werner's Readings and Recitations No. 10," 


(290 pages—35c.) 


—* NEWEST AND FINEST MATERIAL 
§T. VALENTINE’S DAY ENTERTAINMENT. 
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FOR 
A BOOKLET CONTAINING ' , ' ee 
Songs with Music, Recitations, Dialogues, menpneie New Year’s, Authors’ Days, —_— 
Pantomimes, and Lesson Talks .°. .°. .°. Birthday. Grant Day, Lent, Easter, St. Patrick’s 


VERY BRIGHT AND CATCHY. Day, Arbor Day, Bird Day, Mercy Day, Flower 
ance Day, Flag Day, Commencements, Memorial Day, 
Price, 35 cents. Fourth of July, and for any other special occasion, 
























We are headquarters. We originate. We write plays, monologues, drills, pantomimes, entertainments, programs, musical recita- 
tions. SEND FOR OUR GENERAL AND SPECIAL CATALOGUES. Tell us what you want. Orders receive prompt and careful attention. 


EDGAR S. WERNER PUBLISHING & SUPPLY CO. (Incorporated), 47 East 19th St., New York. 


- BOOKS FOR NATURE STUDY 


ONE HUNDRED 
LESSONS IN NATURE AROUND MY SCHOOL. 


By Frank O. Payne. Is the most successful book for teachers on this subject. Recently placed on supply 
Yist as guide for teachers in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City. The titles of the chapters will indicate 


SOMETHING OF THE CONTENTS OF THE BOOK: 


Cuar. 1.—Preliminary Lessons in Observation. Cuap, II.—Lessons on Leaves, In Chapter II. we find Lessons in Seeds, Pods, Berries, Propagation, the Daisy, the 
Plants, and Fruit. Cuapr. Ill.—Lessonson Animals. Cuap. 1V.—The School Museum. | Gentian, &c, In Chapter III. some of the topics are Insects, the Beetle, the Fly, the 
Cuar. V.—Rainy-day Lessons. Cuap. VI.—Lessons in the School Yard. Cuar. VII. | Grasshopper, the Bee Family, Wasps, Ants, Dragon Fly, the Turtle, Fishes, Birds 
—Walks with the Children. Cuar. VIII.—Collections during Vacation. Cuap. IX.— | Bones, &c, In Chapter V. we have Lessons on Water, Teeth, Celery, Sulphur, Soap, 
Devices and Helps in Nature Study. Books of Reference, etc. Glass, a Rose, Rubber, and others, 

Mr. Payne is not only a well-known writer on Science teaching, but one of the most successful teachers 
of nature, and the book comes straight from the school-room. The book contains fifty valuable illustrations. 
I: has 200 pages, is well printed and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1. Sample copy to any teacher, 

go cents. Special rates in quantities. 


Che Floral Album | Dow to Teach Botany, 


For Plant Analysis, Description, and Drawing. Arranged for Beginners} A Manual of Methods aad of Plans for Work in Plant Study. 








So Sere 























For the in Plant Study by For the a ce Werke 
Botany Class. E.C. SHERMAN. Sotany Class. apa ; 
Be a uy . Just Published. This is No. 2 of our new ‘‘ How "’ Sertes. 
TO opposite pages are devoted to each plant; on one are forms for plant Do you know how to teach this most beautiful of subjects? 
description and the other is to be used for drawings of the parts of the Do you know how to make it full of interest and profit ? 
plant. An analysis accompanies the above-mentioned pages, simple enough so Do you want help and suggestion ? 


that it may be used successfully by those unacquainted with technical botany. E 
very teacher can make a beginning in Nature Study in a successful wa 
It is illustrated. Teachers will find it an excellent method of teaching botany, by following the guidance of this little book, It was made for the con 


ef earnest teacher who wants help to make her work the best possible, 
Singt les, 15 ct A reduction in quantities for class use. J It is fully illustrated. Bound in limp cloth. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, 


: E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
1 61 East Ninth Street,  - . . : = NEW YORK. 




















